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The average British naturalist can probably 
name every species of bird and most of the wild 
flowers that occur in bis county, yet he may 
never have identified the bats inhabiting the 
eaves of his own house. Almost a quarter of 
our fellow mammal species are bats. It must be 
time we learnt more about them. 

Apart from Rodentia , the order Chiroptera 
is the largest, the most widespread and the 
most varied group of mammals. Outside the 
polar regions, there is hardly a man on earth 
who docs not have bats for company: bats with 
noseslike French horns, bats with folding ears, 
bats with six-foot wing spans, bats that only 
weigh two grams, that build tents, that copu- 
late while they hibernate, that live in colonies 
of twenty million individuals. 

The ancestors of all these bats first took to 
tbe wing about 55 million years ago, so begin- 
ning an extraordinary evolutionary ascent — 
the only mammal to master flight, the only land 
organism to perfect the use of radar, one of the 
very few animals to exploit the earth's supply 
of nocturnal insects. Since the fossil record 
appears to contain only essentially “modern" 
bats, no one knows what developmental steps 
actually launched them into the primeval night 
sky. But however it happened, it was an ascent 
that, at least until recently, has kept them 
almost out of the reach of science and certainly 
beyond the ready knowledge of the casual 


Even now the bat family continues to repre- 
sent one of the richest sources for the supply of 
new species of vertebrates. For example, in 
1983, out of eighty specimens sent to the Brit- 
ish Museum from Borneo, three turned out to 
be previously unknown to science, and in the 
discrete montane habitats of Thailand, In- 
donesia and South America perhaps a further 
hundred species still await discovery. 

Over the iast twenty years, however, the 
conspicuous gaps in the study of bat biology 
have attracted a growing number of dedicated 
specialists to the subject. Bats: A natural his- 
tory provides an authoritative review of the 
current state of knowledge. The authors, John 
£. Hill of the British Museum of Natural His- 
tory and James D. Smith of California State 
University, have both made significant con- 
tributions, particularly to the classification of 
bat species, and both are well placed to draw 
upon research from ail over the world. They 
have included chapters on feeding, reproduc- 
tion, echo-location, thermoregulation and 
population dynamics, all enlivened with up-to- 
date examples. They tell you not just why 
flying foxes urinate on their wings when roost- 
ing, or that vampire bats drink one-and-a-half 
times their own weight in blood “at a sitting" 
and still manage to take off, but explain the 
physiological mechanics that permit these phe- 
nomena. 

Of course, as Hill and Smith point out, some 
aspects of behaviour, leaving vampires and 
mythology aside, have long been of interest to 
man. The fact that obstructing its ears rather 
than its eyes inhibited a bat's nocturnal forays 
was demonstrated in 1798 by the Italian natural 
scientist Lazzaro Spallanzani and the Swiss re- 
searcher Charles Jurine. Their findings were 
neglected for a hundred years in favour of 
Cuvier's theories of touch until they became 
“relevant" again during the development of 
radar. 

Another more modem .area of bat studies 
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ductive system. In some species, like the West- 
ern Big-eared bat ( Plecotus townsendil) from 
California, or the Asiatic Yellow House bat 
{Scotophilus heathii), male sperm can actually 
be stored inside the female uterus for a month 
and more. This means that the female’s white 
blood celts, normally responsible for des- 
troying invading foreign bodies, are somehow 
suppressed in this one instance. This is a re- 
velation that has already helped in the treat- 
ment of infertility in some women and in cop- 
ing with the rejection of transplanted organs. 

Humans also have a stake in research into 
bats’ feeding habits. Most bats are insectivor- 
ous, devouring mosquitoes and various moths 
and beetles which carry diseases or ravage 
crops. Measurements of feeding rates have 
been made at a colony of Mexican Free-tailed 
bats ( Tadarida brasiliensis) in Texas number- 
ing some 50 million individuals. Bats were 
weighed on their way out and on their way back 
from hunting and were found to have put on an 
average of one gram. So, even without allow- 
ing for food already digested and passed, those 
bats may have been getting through 6,700 ton- 
nes of insects in a summer season. Although 
not all insects eaten by bats are harmful to 
man, it is important to recognize that bats are 
effective pest controllers. To bear this out, Hill 
and Smith instance the case of Papua New 
Guinea and its failing coconut crops. The trees 
are being damaged by a virus borne by the 
rhinoceros beetle and expensive beetle eradica- 
tion programmes have had to be introduced. A 
local bat ( Htpposideros diadema ) could prob- 
ably do the job more efficiently, but its num- 
bers have been unwittingly reduced by forest 
clearance around its roosting caves. 

As animals have become increasingly 
appreciated for their own sakes, research has 
expanded from investigations which have 
direct relevance to man Into the study of pure 
behaviour. Because of their relative inaccessi- 
bility, bats have only recently benefited from 
this shift ayiay from the anthropocentric. The 


most interesting behavioural studies bWmu 
sophisticated advances in radio-lraS 
the like, are quite new, a factor 
greatly to the value of Hill andSmllhW? 
From them we can learn, fairly 
out the extraordinary range of itraierieid* 
veloped by neotropical frogs to confoefc 
Fnnge-lipped bats (Trachops clnhona) Z 
have tuned into their mating calls; or about 2 
moths that can jam a bat’s sonar system to 
flexing their muscles; or about thecowuhinrf 
the Hammer-headed Fruit bats 
monstrosus) of Gabon. The males bave hue 
larynxes which they employ to deafening cfet 
in a sort of lek. They spread out in a straight 
line across a piece of forest at ten-metre inter- 
vals and honk for all they are worth. The 
females are then expected to fly along the hu 
and select the finest bonkers. 

Hill and Smith round off their excellent sur- 
vey with a useful summary of all the world's 
bats, mapping the distributions of each family 
and listing the number of species they contain 

Provided one has no objection to “unwell- 
ing mosaics” and decoding other mhad 
metaphors, the only criticism may be that (be 
text has an odd tendency towards self-contra- 
diction. For example, in the chapter on mu 
and bats the authors stress that the belief (fail 
bats carry rampant disease is a "general ana- 
conception”. They follow this assertion with 
sixteen unnerving columns of diseases, that 
afflict their unfortunate subjects. Of count 
they are right, bats are not normally a beilrh 
hazard, but because the authors are concen- 
trating on giving us the facts, they repeated? 
ignore the dialectic effect of what they at 
saying. 

Wilfried Schober’s The Lives Of Bati n i 
colourful introduction to the subject, drawing 
more on Europe for its examples. It is far less 
detailed, occasionally less reliable, but con- 
tains all the basic information. It is to be re- 
commended to the first-time buyer who hoot 
yet swe he wants to share his life tfith toti 
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■fte Cambridge History of Judaism: Volume 
One, Introduction ; The Persian period 
461pp. Cambridge University Press. £33. 
0521218802 

Hose who purchase this very strange volume 
must be careful on no account to throw away 
the dust-jacket. For it is there, and there alone, 
that they will leam that this is the first of four 
volumes covering the history of Judaism from 
the Persian period to the middle of the third 
century ad, that is until after the codification of 
the Mishnab. So it is not the first step in a 
complete history of Judaism - an enterprise 
which would embrace a vast variety of interest- 
ing and important things, from the redaction of 
theTalmuds to the world of the medieval East- 
ern Mediterranean (brilliantly illuminated by 
S.D. Ooitein), to the experience of the Christ- 
ian Middle Ages, the Enlightenment, Zionism, 
or contemporary attempts to formulate a Jew- 
ish feminism. Such a project has indeed been 
undertaken, for instance in S. W. Baron's great 
multi-volume Social and Religious History of 
At Jews, still ia progress, or in Silver and Mar- 
ta, History of Judaism, l- ID (1974). But this 
history of Judaism stops - or is due to stop - 
with the Mishnah. Why, is not explained. 

As for the starting-point, that was also 
evidently felt to need no explanation. It is in- 
deed an established scholarly convention to 
mark off the pre-exilic religion of the Jews as 
Israelite”, and to use “Judaism" for what fol- 
losed. But first, such a convention has yet to 
establish itself outside scholarly circles. The 
educated general reader could be forgiven for 
surprise if informed that the faith which Isaiah 
proclaimed in the second half of the eighth 
century, or Jeremiah in the second half of the 
seventh and the first half of the sixth, was not 
ludum 1 . 

liten to (be word of Yahweh, House of Jacob, and 
you families of the House of Israel. Thus says 
> ^b , “ What shortcoming did your fathers find in 
oeihailed them to desert me7 Vanity they pursued, 
”°' t y % became. They never said, ‘Where Is 
™wh, who brought us out of the land of Egypt 
kd us through the wilderness, through a laud 
Lmrf lcore< *' 8 l Bnt l °f drought and darkness, a 
w * lCTe no one passes, and no man Iives7' I 
. you to a fertile country to enjoy its produce 
•“pod things; but □□ sooner bad you entered than 
Jj* wffied my land, and made my heritage deleat- 
The priests have never asked, 'Where is 
tow«b?’ Those who administer the Law have do 
of me." (Jeremiah 2, Jerusalem Bible) 

| JJ* noa-expert reader, for whom a Cam- 
i History Is presumably designed, might 
; JJ feel that these words sounded quite like 
to him. Similarly, Josephus could por- 
”7 bis own role in relation to the fall of Jeru- 
**? . ,0 the Romans in Ad 70 as having been 
Yj'ty modelled on that of Jeremiah in the 
leading up to the Captivity. To him 
“*rc wai a, single unbroken tradition from the 
-nation, with which he was to begin his Anil- 
to the present. 

Naturally, it does not follow that the presup- 
pwtuons of devout Jews like Josephus should ' 
be questioned by scholars; and it Is a pen- • 
y feasible ■ proposition that whatever » 
. were re-established, or estab- . 

■J*y. the the Persianperiod, after Cyrus* pro- 
; of the end of the Captivity, were In . 

. JjJ^t ways ■ qualitatively, different from 
: cedfc r raeli t e ” cult of Yahweh which had pfe^ 
JU 7 *' For . Sample, as Geza Vermes points 
! 4 ^ .History of 

S* ^Wn ,(l973), saw the Persian 
• Tnarlcjug the - abandonment' of the 

: o 0f P r °pfi ecy and the^enlijfjegal- 

fce nH’ .t® 1 ® Validity of any iuqh conifep— : 

" w . . ^ ^ explained and justified |n any 
(V'Ork.addre^ecl to a public outside ■ 
^ °t01d Testament scbolare. Second, • 
ito tkc 006 ?® Involve someattefopt 

■ of ■ Introduction^ what .stage. 


or of maximum disagreement, among scholars. 
To take one concrete example, it seems to be a 
matter of more or less general agreement that 
the "book of the law” which King JoBiah 
claimed had been discovered in the Temple in 
his eighteenth year (623/2 bc) - either at the 
beginning of his reform (2 Kings) or after six 
years of reform (2 Chronicles) - was either 
Deuteronomy or something which in content 
was very like it. 

Given that so complex a stage in religious 
evolution had already been reached, some his- 
torical introduction, to place the supposed ori- 
gins of “Judaism" in context, was thus abso- 
lutely essential, and it is most regrettable that 
the two very distinguished editors, W.- D. 
Davies and Louis Finkelstein, have not pro- 
vided it (nor indeed contributed any sections of 
this volume). Moreover, if the Captivity and 
the destruction of the First Temple mark the 
end of “Israelite” religion, should we not see 
“Judaism” as having its origins in Babylonia 
before the Persian conquest? In fact the editors 
themselves appear to think this, referring in 


had to be linked to a more detailed section on 
the known areas of Jewish settlement, and on 
the ecology, vegetation and animal life of the 
region (ie, on the forms of edible mutter which 
could be acquired by hunting, gathering, pas- 
toralism or agriculture, and to which the evolv- 
ing rules of diet and purity would be applied). 
As it is, the chapter is not used or alluded to in 
any way in any of the following sections, and 
thus remains in perfect isolation. It also ends 
with the ominous note: "This chapter was writ- 
ten in 1973. The maps were added at the sug- 
gestion of the editors in 1977.” We should 
perhaps forbear to ask why it took four years to 
conclude that a chapter on geography needed 
some maps. But, more seriously, it is hardly 
likely that professional ways of analysing a 
geographical region have not advanced signifi- 
cantly in the past decade. The most elementary 
standards of editorial responsibility require 
that a chapter written in 1973 should not be 
published, as it stands, in 1984. 

There follows a thorough survey, by Rappo- 
port, of the Jewish and non-Jewish coinages of 
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Detail of the mosaic map of Jerusalem In the sixth century ad in the Byzantine church of Madaba, showing 
the main, Damascus Gate on the left (north), the side of all assaults on the city from the Babylonians' In 
586 bc onwards: reproduced from Norhan Aviged's Discovering Jerusalem [279pp. with 78 colour and 
226 black-and-white Illustrations and nuips. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 0 631 13533 2) 



W. books pf prophecy or religious - 
«'Kd form) the- Israelites, pog- 

i ?: *®venth cbntury? And if that 

|52525i bt ansWered ln anything like 
.at letfst bP made 
of teiatiyphgreepieht^: 


the first sentence of their preface to “Judaism, 
by which is meant the form which the religion 
of Israel assumed in and after the Babylonian 
exile". Here again, given the obvious fact of 
the arbitrariness of all historical periods, the 
choice of a starting-point is a matter of decision 
and definition. Without closer guidance as to 
how “Judaism” is to be defined, and why it 
should be seen as originating in a particular 
period, the reader is left in the dark. He is also 
presented, after that initial sentence, with an 
account of the origins of “Judaism” in which 
the Babylonian Captivity is treated In a short 
section which comes after the central series of 
chapters on the Persian period. There is in fact 
some sort of reason for this, namely that the 
main documentary evidence for Jews In Baby- 
lonia in (his broad period comes from the fifth 
century, and thus relates to Jews who did not 
: take the chance to return. But it is not a reason 
which makes sense in the context of a history of 
Judaism. ' 

But in any case it this in fact intended as a 
history of Judaism (even one which does not 
' reach the Jerusalem .and. Babylonian Tal- 
muds)? So the title states. But the dust-jacket 
speaks rather Of “the history Of the Jews from ■ 
the exile in 587 B.C.E. to the codification of 
the Mishnah about 250 C.E.". Much of the 
very interesting, if more than variegated, 

' material presented in this first volunie seems . 
more clearly related to this alternative defini- 
. tion of the objective than to “Judaism". This is 
certainly true of nearly all of the three-section 
Introduction, which comprises “The Gefgra- 
! pby of Palestine and the Levant” (by D. Baly), 

! “Numismatics" (by Uriel - Rappoport) and 
“Calendars and Chronology" (by the late and 
'! touch lamented Elias Bickerman, wbpwosalso 

a'member of the Advisory Editorial Board), ^ 
Whether these are the mattert to. which the 
curiosity of a student pf the origins of Judaism 

• would first turn may well be doubted. .. 

' Professor Baly’s chapter on geography, in- s 
eluding the geological structure W d diraate of ; 

• the re^onJs certainly fascinating to read, and 
extends in a general way to cover routes and 
pattern* of settlement in the historical periwl 

; fo question- But to biing It c |d»«?r. t° ; tfae ^tual - 
main subiect-matter of . the. W«k (Whatever t 

{hat Is), It wutd surely, at the : yy ylqast,bavc;. 


the region, from the Persianperiod to the later 
Roman Empire. But here too the author has 
dearly conceived of his task as writing an ancil- 
lary chapter to a history of tho Jews, rather 
than of Judaism, in the period. For the latter 
purpose the only direct relevance of the coin- 
ages of the gentile dties of the region would 
have been as evidence for the range of different 
pagan cults practised in them. For Judaism 
what would have been relevant is essentially 
the symbols and legends on the Jewish coinage 
proper, inscribed in Hebrew or Aramaic; this 
comprises primarily the coins of the bate Per- 
sian and very early Hellenistic period; the 
Hasmonean coinage; and above all the coinage 
of the two great revolts of ad 66 ^74 and 132-5. 
These coins are of course authentic and prim- 
ary (if often enigmatic) documents of Jewish 
communal identity and aspirations. They are 
naturally discussed in this chapter, with the 
legends given in transliteration (the entire 
volume, issued as a standard work on Judaism 
by a university press, is devoid of Hebrew 
type), //the subject is indeed Judaism, these 
coins would have been better discussed in the 
. context of the circumstances in which they 
were produced] one could well compare Peter 
Schaefer's rigorous treatment of what can and - 
cannot be deduced from the Bar-Kochba coins 
in his monograph of 1981 on the Bar-Kochba 
„ war*. If what is needed is a preliminary Over- 
view, putting together the essentials of what Is 
known of the properly Jewish coins, it is done 
; in five pages (with Hebrew type) in Appendix 4 " 
of the revised, edition of Emil Schbrer’s stan- 
dard work, The History of the Jewish People in 
the Age of Jesus Christ, I (1973); neither 
this nor Volume n (1979) , however, scores any 
: mention in (he volume under review. " ■ 
Finally, in the Introduction there is the typi- 
cally learned, allusive, condensed and sugges- 
tive chapter by Bickermob, “Calendars and 
OhronoSogy” (in fact discussing chronology -ie 
successive systems of identifying years in sequ- 
ence- and then calendars, ie the division of the 
year). Once again, it is not entirely clear What 
this contributes to the understanding of Juda-' 
/ism. What would have made such a contribu- 
■; tion would have been a survey of the evolution 
<. pfthB tnajor and minor festivals, their location 
within the year, the manner in which they were 


- celebrated at successive periods and (so far as 
this is possible) the significance attached to 
them. It is not until much later in the volume, 
with Morton Smith's chapter on Jewish reli- 
gious life , that we encounter a two-page discus- 
sion of festivals (as celebrated in the Persian 
period), advancing among other things the 
view that the Day of Atonement was intro- 
duced in the fourth century bc. At least by the 
first century ad, the major festivals, Passover 
above all, had become the focal events of the 
Jewish year. For example, John’s Gospel, with 
its independent narrative structure, is built 
round a sequence of visits by Jesus to Jeru- 
salem for festivals: Passover (2:13); “a festiv- 
al" - Pentecost? (5:1); Tabernacles (7:2); 
Hanukah (11:22); and the final Passover 
(12:12). Disentangling Easter from Passover 
was to remain a contentious issue in the Church 
until Nicaea, and backsliders were attracted to 
the Jewish high festivals even later. So, if it is 
true, as this volume would imply, that the 
annual festivals had not yet acquired a central 
importance in the Persian period, a treatment 
of their evolution up to the third century ad 
would have been of the greatest value. 

No clear principle divides the three chapters 
of the Introduction from some placed within 
the section on the Persian period itself. Thus, 
in this part, archaeology is represented by. 
Ephraim Stern's chapter on the archaeology of 
Persian Palestine, a very thorough treatment 
which, however, suffers from the disadvantage 
of having no maps or plans, of categorizing the 
material by types (including a discussion of the 
coins, partly reduplicating Rappoport’s sec- 
tion), of being wholly innocent of modern 
ideas as to settlement-patterns or the applica- 
tion of anthropological models to archaeo- 
logical evidence, of over-interpreting the evi- 
dence so as to relate it to events which happen 
to be mentioned in narrative sources, and of 
having been completed in 1973. 

One should not complain too much, how- 
ever. Stern’s invaluable woik, from which the 
above chapter was drawn, was finally pub- 
lished in English as The Material Culture of the 
. Land of the Bible in thp Persian Period 538-332 
; bc (i 982), and represents easily the most lbor» 
ough archaeological account of any area of the 
Persian empire, 

The chapter by Joseph Naveh and Jonas 
Greenfield, “Hebrew and Aramaic in the Per- 
sian Period”, might also well have been ex- 
panded to cover the whole period, and have 
formed part of a general introduction. There is 
. no need to complain of what is offered, which is 
dear and valuable - or at least as clear and 
valuable as it can be, given the- exclusive use of 
transliteration, and the absence of text-figures 
allowing the leader to follow the evolution of 
1 the scripts concerned. Again, the chapter suf- 
fers from the long delay in publication: since it 
was written (in the mid 1970s?), there have 
appeared - to give only a few salient examples 
- the definitive publication of the Aramaic/ 
Greek/Lydan trilingual inscription from 
Xanthus (1979); an edition by Greenfield and 
Ported (1982) of the Aramaic version of the 
great edict of Darius I from Behistu a, inscribed 
-there in Old Persian and Akkadian; also J. T. 
MUik’s controversial edition of (he Enoch frag- 
ments from Qumran (1976)* and, perhaps most 
significant, J. A. Fitzmyer and D. J. Harring- 
ton’s Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts 
(1978), \Vhat has still not been published ia 
F. M. Cross’s edition of the fourth-century bc 
A ramaic papyri from Wadi Daliyeh, discov- 
ered in 1962 - but that-fs another story, part of 
the pattern of non-publication of vital new 
material which hangs over all of the period tio 
be covered by CHJ. • 

What has been published, however, In Ara- 
maic and Hebrew, from Qumran, renders even 
more urgent a series of fundamental questions 
which are not faced in 'this volume: for ques- 
tions of script and language ought to have led 
on to others relating to writing materials arid 
the form in which literary works were pre- 
served (what war a book of the law"?); and from 
there to the questions raised by Smith himself 
In hfe paper “The Present Stole of Old Testa- 
ment Studies” in theJoumalofBibUcal Uterdt- 
durei 1969. In reading the now established text 
of the Hebrew Old Testament with its elabor- 
ate pointing (invented in the early medieval 
period), on which , so much' of the meaning 
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often depends, how close are we to what any- 
one wrote in the Persian period, or copied (of 
course still without pointing) in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods? 

Beyond that, there are the major problems 
of literary composition as such. This volume 
contains quite interesting and suggestive chap- 
ters on Prophecy and Psalms and on Wisdom 
literature. But what the reader for whom the 
work is presumably intended surely needs is, 
first, a systematic introduction to the Jewish 
literature of the period, and then above all a 
discussion of historiography (with perhaps a 
substantial appendix on the Jewish historical 
novella - for instance Esther, Ruth, Tobit). 
“Historiography” here means two things, 
which in the case of Chronicles - Ezra - Nehe- 
miah cannot be separated : the rewriting of ear- 
lier history in the Persian (and. once again, the 
exilic) period; and the fragmentary and confus- 
ing historical narratives relating what hap- 
pened in the Persian period itself - narratives 
which were later reflected, or rewritten, also in 
1 JEsdras and in Josephus, Antiquities, XI, and 
were to be alluded to in Ecciesiasticus (Ben 
Sira) 49 and in 2 Maccabees 1-2. The brief 
discussion of Jewish historiography in the ex- 
cellent chapter by P. R. Ackroyd cannot be a 
substitute for a systematic treatment of the 
complex questions which surround the narra- 
tive tradition, with its programmatic rewritings 
of earlier versions. 

The best parts of this volume are in fact 
those which are in some sense peripheral, or 
better, preparatory to the (presumed) central 
theme, namely Judaism as a religion . The most 
satisfactory section is the last one, on the- 
Diaspora, with paired chapters by M. Danda- 
mayev of Leningrad on Babylonia in the Per- 
sian period, and Bickerman on the Babylonian 
captivity (thus, as mentioned above, placed 
after the chapters on Judaea after the Return); 
andEdda Brcsciani on Egypt as a sntrapy, and 
Bezalel Porten on the Jews in Egypt. The latter 
section gives primarily an excellent account of 


.papyrus. From different aspects, alternative 
; treatments of thB same documents are- offered 
by Naveh and Greenfield on Aramaic, and 


Smith on Jewish religious life. 

As the reader may have noticed, religious 
life has not played a large part in what has been 
said so far. Persian religion is indeed surveyed 
in a typically elegant chapter by Mary Boyce, 
who suggests that it was the Zoroastrian exam- 
ple which led to the transformation of the Jew- 
ish purity code from one concerned solely with 
cubic matters to one related to every aspect of 
daily life. Whether such an influence could 
have been generally felt throughou t the empire 
(as she suggests) depends on how “Persian” the 
empire was, and the extent of actual Persian 
settlement outside Iran proper (an open ques- 
tion). Otherwise, this would have to be seen as 
an influence felt by Nehemiah himself at the 
court of Artaxerxes, where he was cupbearer 
(Neh 2:1), and then transmitted by him in his 
period of reform. But, if so, there is remark- 
ably little concentration on purity in Nehe- 
miah’s first-person memoirs {Neh i-7; 11-13), 
which focus on rebuilding, on social reform 
and on separation from Ammonites and 
Moabites. 

As regards external influences - or, alterna- 
tively, the forms of cult among other peoples 
from which Jewish monotheism struggled per- 
petually (and successfully) to separate itself - 
the Captivity had of course been in Babylonia, 
where a substantial Jewish diaspora remained 
in the Persian period. It is all the more unfor- 
tunate that Bickerman’s highly suggestive 
pages on the religious situation of the Captiv- 
ity, and the varied reactions to Babylonian 
polytheism and idolatry, come in the wrong 
place in the book. But at least they are there. 
What is lacking is any systematic treatment of 
the religious practices and beliefs of the im- 
mediately neighbouring peoples in Palestine 
and its region - the Phoenicians (who are re- 
latively well known), Moabites, Edomites, 
Ammonites and so forth. Even more impor- 
tant, and very close to the central theme, 
would have been a section on the religion of 
Samaria, which resulted nt the very end of the 
Persian period in the establishment of a aepa- 
j;ate4ep\plerQS -Yahweb on. MtjGerlzim, -above . . 
Nablus. The religious identity of this commun- 
ity in their own eyes is now illuminated by two 
new Hellenistic inscriptions put up by emigrant 
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X^NMAALQUF • .. , ■ ' . . • 

The Crusades Thrmigh Arab Eyes 
. TYauslated by Jon Rothschild 
293 pp. AWSaqi Books, 26 .Wesfboume Grove, • 

. . London W2 5RH. £26 (paperback, £6.95). 

' • . 'V, , • • ■: ' 

• : in 1958 . the yeafin which a short-lived union of • 

. Egypt -and Syria whs inaugurated. Colonel 

Nasser made a speech in which he.remarked: ; 
It was England ntid France that auackodth|s xeglon - 

• iiiidei the name of the Crusade*; and the Crusades 
Were nothing else but British-French, imperialism 

-• . . ..It was not accident that. General Alleuby, ■ 
coniniander of the British forces, f'aid on arriving in ' 
Jerusalem ( 1917 ), “Today the Wafa of the Crusaders 
are completed." 

Amin Maalouf’s perspective on the Crtisades is 
less flagrantly anachronistic than .Nassef's or. 
Atienby's/'hut jt. I? similarly long-term, lathe. 

> prplogu'o lO.Th&.Critsacfa fyrpugH Arab tiyes .; 
•vheVqt^ryta .that' ihe'^ros^defs 1 Wck : of-Jeni -.- 1 
. V salehtln 1099 Sfti* , !tbo Starting pedtif of iinlllehr 
nlali hbstiUty ;'be tw^n tslatn and the. West'L 
* ; And Jn ‘ his; bbncl^rion' .he;i p 6 inf| _ that. In 

V, ,n<)49ni^lmes^st:iw(: h^'ye^loriy / ]^M;-^Qrn < '' 
pared to the Ci&ader ^stM©s, NaMdf .to S&adm- 
- arid the Suez, expdtfitibri to a new Crusade. ; 


inilB?, Hitilri/U;eyp;ri comhietnbrated in' the 1 


v'Palpste liberation Army.' \‘j • ' 

.' i Iri hetweejh ; the prdlogue a rid th a cdpcMlon 


■ ; into the : cfvlllieti NqarEJast at- tfie end of .the 
,v . eleventh tientitiy k ] and of the slow gathering q f 
; MusUm reristan^,tq the Crusaders which cul- 
minated in-ihtf expulsion of these still only 
sflm(-dvillzed-intntiter8 in 3291. To tell the 
» storypf the ChisadesfromtheArahrideisnot 
the straightforward exOrCisb that Hm^htsdep] t 
at first sight , T n theifirst; place thecfimpaighs ; ' 
!? ‘i r v- ; 


against the Crusaders and Latin settlers in the 
East were on the whole conducted by Turk- 
ish and Kurdish generals and dlite troops. 
Tughtigin, Zengl and Bay bars, for example, 
were Turks, and Saladin .was a Kurd. Some- 
times the Arabs fought as iow-grade auxiliaries 
or as volunteers for the Holy War. More often 
they looked on as civilian bystanders. Second, ' 
medieval Arabs who did write accounts of 
these campaigns were never able to see the 
Crusades as a whole, and they were usually 
oblivious to the religious impulses behind the 
crusading movement. A special term for cru- 
ftaders, al-Jiurub plsalibiyya, was Introduced 
intq the currency Of the. Afabic language by 
Lebanese Christians only in the seventeenth 
: century'. But eveh in the West the word crolser- 
[ ie for crusade did not appear until the thir- 
teenth century. ■ 

The lack of a word for the. deed did not 
prevent either side from giving an exciting if 
somewhat r fragmentary dgcount;of : thhirr et)-' 

5 .counters; however, Mkalouf s narrative, which : 
: draws almost entirely on Arabic sources; is 
! very readable, It firct appeared in French and 
; has been well translated . by Jon Rothschild 
] (though I wish he was hot so . fond of • using 
} "hrimOrdial'^ to ;jneaip. dominant). Maaloufs 
account is partisan for the-Mpslim side, but this 
may be welcomed as a cduj^terbal atice to the 
. older ckpgic natTatiyes of Groussec (Franco- 
phllV and ..Rumuraan (HcllOnophU).. Que ls 
made aware that the Cnisad«iSrs were not facing 
an' oriemai^horde of ihscrotable “Saracens”, ; 

.■■•Till# Inrlivlrilfail Ultitl nlm. nwtA ■ 


s ma^ambltipos. The stage yillains tadspeai- 
. : cirriers.'ithe Muslim opp^ltiori ih i^e stbry of 


. the Crusades are given .distinctive feature^ by- 
Maalouf. Ridwan is indolent. rbujt crafty; Alp 
Arslan mad', Nur al-pin saiqtiy, Spladin 
]- lachrymose . and ao.on: Fof; this at least jThe 
Crusades Through Arab ^« ijiay;be wftriply 
. recommended to lay readers and student^ 

: • '‘VBut.tUs recommendation; should be acjcp tri- 


Samaritans on Delos, who call themselves in 
Greek “the Israelites on Delos who pay their 
first-fruits to Holy Ml Gnrizim”. 

The central element of this volume as it 
stands is provided by two sharply contrasting 
chapters which in effect deal with the same 
subject-matter, the re-establishment of the 
Temple in the late sixth century and the re- 
forms of Ezra and Nehemiah, both (almost 
certainly) in the fifth. To take the second of 
these first. Smith's chapter, “Jewish Religious 
Life in the Persian Period”, includes surveys of 
the evidence of documents from Babylonia and 
from Elephantine in Upper Egypt, and of the 
archaeology of Palestine, with no cross-refer- 
ence to, or use of, the relevant other chapters 
in this volume, except Bickerman’s on Baby- 
lonia. It then launches into a confident and de- 
tailed reconstruction of the course and dates of 
Ezra's and Nehemiah *s reforms, the social 
structure of the community, the political/ 
theological divisions within it, the ideological 
positions taken up by the various groups and 
the literary and theological work they under- 
took. On the face of it, it should be reassuring 
that we know so much: “The Levites produced 
Psalms, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
edited Haggai, Zechariah and perhaps other 
books. Wealthy laymen were the authors of 
Job, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Jonah, Tobit and the 
Song of Songs . . . ." For justification of these 
assignments a footnote invites the reader to 
consult Smith’s exceptionally interesting and 
powerful book of 1971, Palestinian Parties and 
Politics which shaped the Old Testament. The 
reader may , however, encounter some frustra- 
tion at this stage, for that book, produced by 
Columbia University Press, is now out of print, 
and to the best of the reviewer’s knowledge 
was never on sale in England. Yet the entire 
chapter (evidently written not later than the 
mid-1970s, and probably earlier) depends 
upon it. Without the possibility of recourse to 
the book, the chapter remains a series of bold 
assertions, insights and suggestions, the de- 
tailed justification of which is not available. 

It would be nice to think that we could take 
all of this Impressive historical reconstruction 
on trust; for if we could, we would find 
ourselves in possession of almost everything 


panted by a waiting. As Maalouf himself 
observes, he has set out to write “a true life 
novel” of the Crusades. It is riot a work of 
scholarship. It is more readable than a work of 
scholarship, but it is also less true. There is 
much in it that is contentious or erroneous and 
much that is part of the drifting, unreferenced 
folklore of the Crusades, playing the same role 
in Its historiography as ‘'vanishing hitch-hiker” 
stories do elsewhere. It is surely misleading to 
date the beginning of “a millennial hostility 
between Islam and the West” to 1099. What 
about the Christian - Muslim conflicts that were 
. already taking place in eleventh-century North 
"Africa, Sidly and Spain? Even more pertinent- 
ly, what about the struggle being waged by the 
Anatolian ghazis (holy warriors) against 
. Byzantium? This had a crucial if indirect role in 
provoking the First Crusade. 

; The notion that the First Crusade was an act 
of aggression dgainst the Arab Nation is anach- 
•: ronlsllcr' So too .1$ the assertion that Antioch 
■ , was one Of; the great - cities of Arab Asia. 

■ The Crusaders captured it from the Turks in 
. 1098 . Until. 1085 ithad been a Byzantine centre 
. of government and its Arab population is un- 
likely to have beeji very large. That the canni- 

" ballsm practised by a section of the Crusader 

■ army at Ma'ara Sent a thrill of horror through 
1 ; the Muslim. eWorld is . also ■ implausible. 

. Maaloufs account conflates two things - the. 
• cannibalism giactiseci by that contingent under 
■ duress of fantineand; the cultic canmbalisrjt of. 
*' V tt* 0 * 6 mysteriousbeggar-Warrior8 tjn thefring- 


. rr vwu«, iiiu * utms, rr uy &iivuiM 

, . the Muslims have beta so Very shocked by the 
;^Unibalism of starvlrigsoldiefsVCannibalism 
> - was.^e i occasional • necesSary pption ijv the 
•v famine-stricken -Near Ea^t, 1 I^wgs ifasorted to 
In extremljy -by,. J thb; ptautetita^ 

; in 1065; Ayyubid Cairo: in ^01-^‘. and 
V ; Mamliifce Cairo bv 1297: In fact i |1 Ibn al-QAlan- 
- ; isl and fori.m^ i to 

Its 1 content' Uno refrain 1 frdtri l fU i?t heV cdirime rit . 


that we really need in order to 
vital period in the life of the JeSS? 
Unfortunately, a glance at AtW,^ 
lously careful chapter. “T^e JewiihoZ 
ity in Palestine”, largely devoted to 
examination of the narratives about 
Nehemiah, will quickly dispel any i[]S? 
any certainly can be reached about ihS 
purposes and historical significance 
This contrast does at least exemplify iw 
guiding principle set out in the editors' ' 
namely that of indeterminacy and ciii 
Uon: “No effort has been made to recooi 
contributors’ differing points of view. D& 
ent approaches to and interpretations cf t 
same sources will be found here, and K 
contradictory treatments of certain events- 
movements.” This is admirable in its wn.i 
that remains obscure is why the end-profa 
a conglomeration of chapters of indetemiia 
overall purpose, different in character, mia 
at different times over quite a longpericte 
almost wholly unrelated to eacholhei-ifay 
be called The Cambridge History of Jute, 
Those in search of systematic guidances 
approaches and problems in this period- 
whether students, interested “general red 
era”, or scholars from neighbouring aru- 
should still go elsewhere, to John Br$, 
History of Israel (third edition, 1980) oft 
J. H. Hayes and J. M. Miller, Isnttkn 
Judaean History (1977). For the evoloiwsi 
religious institutions it would still be bettnt 
use R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel: Its Lift tl 
Institutions (1962). Those who take the d 
very literally, and approach thisvotucKab 
hope of enlightenment on a stage In the 
tion of Judaism in a theological sense.thaibr 
say Jewish monotheism, will find muchitri 
is in varying degrees relevant, interesnaj.c- 
formative or suggestive, bearing on the ifr 
environment, history, literature and retyn 
ideas of the Jewish people. But If theystSW 
somewhat disappointed, it might betas* 
somewhere in this erratically edited rai® 
the main character has got lost. For, art* 
seems to be in intention the history dai£ | 
gion, there is remarkably little wWdih® 
directly on how Jews in the middle pftkt' 
millennium conceived of the nature d : 


The Tafurs on the other hand are knownp 
only from Western sources and thcre«c*£ 
ly legendary elements in the tales a ^ 11 ' 
Maalouf describes them as fanatical r 
but the epithet “Tafur” 
the Armenian takfur meaning k'JS- w 
that the Tafurs were not Franks at m, 
Armenian hangers-on. . ^ 

Moving on In time, It Is tempting 
that wily compromisers 
Count of Tripoli, and Frederick H, W ^ 

Crusader Emperor, spoke fluent 

both cases this proves surp n ^8^, 
document. One of the very i 

who Is known to have 5 P° ken M[ . ^ 
Reynald of Chatillon, the klglik, 
hater arid scourge of Islam. .j| 

Muslim prison, That the mur u 
Montferrat was ordered :by ./Sj ^ 
Uonhpart is presented 
Hshed fact. But there are quite J 
other suspects; Ibn al-Athir.snd - ^ 
source suggest that Saladln Vj, 
Although Ibn Abi Usayba m t &gfy 
the famous Jewish philpsopbtf. 
Malmonides was Saladin’s p«J 1 
afl the other evidence suggests tnai<r . ; 

. Maalopf also has the 

with the Muslims to-divertlh^ 0 ^^^ 


Ada m Mars-Jones 

DAVID PLANTE 
TheForelgner 

237pp. Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press 
£9.95. 

0701129042 

David Plante's new novel is an obscure book, 
but not in the obvious ways that books can be 
obscure; it has an utterly defeating clarity. It is 
impressively written, and incorporates some 
ghjnlng detail, but its method denies it any sort 
of momentum. With its scrupulous avoidance 
of cumulative effects. The Foreigner is likely to 
remain for the reader a body of words (many of 
[hem, admittedly, spare and elegant) rather 
lhan an achieved novel to which adjectives 
such as spare and elegant can safely be applied. 

The narrator-hero of the novel is not identi- 
fied as a Francoeur from the trilogy The Fran- 
coeur Family , but there can have been few 
French-Caaadians bom in Providence, Rhode 
Wand, round 1940 whose elder brother 
Albert, a major in the Marine Corps, paid the 
bills for their travel and education. The post- 
card, moreover, which the hero of The Fo- 
mgner buys half-way through the book arrives 
at Ihe Francoeur home towards the end of The 
Family (1978), sent to his parents by Andrd 
Francoeur. The umbilical cord has been 
painted out rather than cut, and inevitably the 
new arrival is somewhat prevented from strik- 
ing out on its own. 

It Is 1959. The narrator, having derived a 


romantic idea of France from paintings in Bos- 
ton museums, goes there to study. On the boat 
across, he meets a black woman (the first black 
person he has spoken to) and eventually goes 
with her to Barcelona, where he gets drawn, 
both emotionally and financially, into her des- 
tructive relationship with Vincent, an Amer- 
ican criminal. Finally he travels, not back to 
Paris where the school year is about to begin, 
but to the south of Spain, to deliver a letter on 
behalf of his landlady in Paris, a political exile 
from the Spanish Gvil War. 

The narrator is motivated by two desires: to 
have an identity, and not to be an American. 
He wants therefore to become a foreigner, but 
inevitably in France and Spain it is his Amer- 
ican origin that marks him out. He is upset to 
find the Mass in France the same as the Mass in 
Providence, to find Europe in this respect in- 
adequately other. He works hard at being a 
foreigner: “Hot, l went to the window, opened 
it wide, then, leanbg out, pushed to open the 
shutters, and as I did I had an image of myself 
performing an authentic European act.” Later, 

. he is attracted to Spain because “it was a coun- 
try where there was no daily living”. 

Unfortunately, these existential preoccupa- 
tions make the narrator almost mystically pas- 
sive , keeping himself separate from experience 
as he awaits an event that will transform him; 
he wants to be “sensitive not just to this or that, 
but to everything.” Other people, in the mean- 
time, make his decisions for him. 

There is no trace of hindsight in the point of 
view, nor of the emotional hindsight known as 
irony; it's probably permissible to experience a 
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Barbara Hardy 

ALANSHUTOB 
Down from the HUI 
218pp. Granada. £7.95. 

024612517? 

Basis in entirely individual novel. Nothing-in 
it could be replaced out of the Common box of 
foWonable spare parts. It is skilfully crafted 
but looks as natural as leaves on the tree. It 
refreshes myth through imagination, not cold 
teltilion. ft contemplates love and hostility, 
hwntiveness and flatness, social hope and 
tytidsm, through an intelligent medium which 
under your eyes, as real art does. It 
ictoally seems to have been written out of the 
•elf-delighting impulse to think and feel in the 
Snage of fiction. 

This k a memory novel which doubles the act 
Jf memory in a story of two journeys, one in 
one nearly forty years later. The un- 
romstian research into time past discovers that 
* journey can’t be recovered, though" the 
D0Ve U*t proves this by imagining both trips arid 
Kiting them side by side in loving and ironic 
‘XWrast. The yourig Paul Morton, a firpt-per- 
wo narrator, and his jnlddle-aged self, pre- 
**ted In the tltird person, are manipulated by 
“e authorial imagination, which can return, 1 ■ 
jpP'te the neat antithetical balancer: the 
wnetpre, allows for a' vtaiety of flashback. The 
inan remembers, though he does a lot of 
^wipatlpg. Th‘ e blder man looks ahead. a blf> : 
i&k he has more to remember. The acts of 
aren't simple and single; but manifold. 
i 1 J^tiousness is presented *s a temporal 
. ^ypodge.- The first part of' the novel Is 
: ;^aUygood:at the difficult Job of present- 
Piwtat, through the elated, ppeh, 
yed awareness of the seventeeri*year-old' 
^cycling, for dear, life through the poSt-war 
landscape^: 1 

I AU nSillltbe Uj very ^flod^itihe motions and 
^^Jtaroeyg/on footv^^t^Qiashere, 
i L 22? e,a ^ ^ The bike trip covers the miles 
[. JJpi-lne ear moves fast. Both afo aptly and. 
\\ yehlcleSfor njeditatioii and fan- 

b ^nrifis’. ancient; but it ! riev6r looks 

! s Houlder \vith : bookish eyocatiori of 


I SBfp' fltetio tfailS; or pilgritite’- progress, 
•toiw tad^itekVRrin, , Paul ;ls s a sttijy- 
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: good story.- 1 
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name of a place. Moreover, the other travellers 
are also story-tellers, like the people encoun- 
tered by Tom Jones and Nicholas Nickleby. 
The story is comically and richly faithful to its 
great tradition , crammed with narratives which 
are socially revealing models, funny and pathe- 
tic anecdotes, and images of the hero’s con- 
sciousness and art. The young Paul creates as 
he breathes. He is to become the older Paul, 
writer of screenplays, ossertive in his non-stop 
fantasies arid convincingly tpuched in as a 
professional. Some of the stories are briefly 
brilliant, like the fantasies about a vampire or a 
jealous husband, the latter figment realized in 
a strpk? of style, “And for God’rsake get my 
dinner bn the table. I’m bloody starring.” 

It’s a story about stories. Paul knows that be 
constructs reality out of lies. Both young and 
•older Paul dream their dreams of fair women, 
for the story is also about love. Fantasy and 
reality blur. A real girl called Alice Sands is no 
more real than a playfully invented one called 
after a place, Edith Weston. Both stand for an 
early, pure, and romantically unconsummated 
love, but they are created and regarded with 
irony as well as desire, known to be futures as 
unreachable as the past. Both young and older . 
Paul are open to love, and the erotic fantasies, 
and erotic acts are done with delicacy and the 
right touch of roughness. 

Down from th t Hi// both is and is nota novel, 
about politics; The young Paul observe? that 
- “All tiiries were hiBtoric." The bbok suggests 
that wrije times are more histprtc th&n others 
. ' in its focus oft 1945, after theLabour landslide, 
and 1983, after Mrs Thatcher’s second victory. 
But the times sire not equally represented. The 
1983 trip includes an encouhter with unem- 
ployment, and there te no- tolerance- of tfle. 
gloom of our moment now.. The 1945 trip In- 
cludes no image of revolutionary elation; but 
: plays down the Labour victory. One character 
complains that though there's been a landslide 
he can't find anyone who’s voted Labour. I felt 
the same about the book, though the reasons 
*. for Its pdlitical lipages may be legitimately 
• autobiographical or Ideological Ttye older 
.. Paul speaks' out of a' political, as'wejl as W 
. : emptidnal loss- hte bri^fobsefyations are effec- 
tive metonymies, . IJke the; mention of antl- 
'f aemitliBWv buf'there is * gap' theitiovdl never 
. .fills In; between- the’ middle-aged disguised 
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faint tightening of the lips when you read the 
first paragraph of Chapter 4 (“I felt totally 
seul”), but the comic opportunities of this cal- 
low voice are scrupulously passed up. The 
book is written in the past tense, but it might as 
well be in the present for all the advantage it 
takes of its pastness. On the first page, for 
instance: “But America, whether I liked it or 
not, would take me out of myself, to where 
there was no salvation and destroy me.” This 
prognostication is flatly contradicted by the 
action of the book. 

Camus may lurk behind the title, but the 
book's acknowledged tutelary writer is 
Hemingway. The epigraph is his (“In Spain 
you could not tell about anything") . and he is 
the narrator’s model of an American with an 
achieved European identity. Hemingway’s 
characters, though, tend to be emptied out by 
their experiences, while Plante’s narrator-hero 
is empty before, during and after experience. 
His story is essentially a series of exquisitely 
modulated paralyses, variations on a theme of 
autism. 

Plante’s preoccupations are constant and his 
style, of austere incantation, is distinctive; the 
drawback is that his best moments are more 
like his worst moments than they are like any- 
thing else. Oddly, too, he tends to generate 
similar passages in sharply contrasting con- 
texts. Daniel Francoeur making love with Lil- 
lian in The Woods (1982): 

She lay on her back, and he, dose to her, moved up 
and down her body, and saw her body in the details 
he risked touching: an eye, an eyebrow, an arm, a 
thigh, a leg, the nose and the nostrils and Ihe parti- 
tion, the ride round of the chest and the waist, the 
mouth open to teeth and tongue, the jaw, a temple, a 
cheek, the side of the face, the groin and the pubic 
patch and the mound, the throat, an ankle and foot 
and toes, a palm and Gngers, ear and lobe of ear, 
chin, hair, hip, wrist, belly, knee, elbow, neck, ribs, 
shoulder. 


coeur} being forced to watch the coupling of his 
friend Angela and the psychotic gangster she is 
obsessed with: 

Vincent stretched his body beside Angela's at a dis- 
tance from her, and looked at it, and each part he 
looked at ho touched with the lips of his lingers: an 
eyelid, an eyebrow, an arm, a thigh, a leg, her nose, 
the side round of her cheat, her waist, her mouth and 
teeth and tongue, her jaw. temple, cheek, the groin 
and the pubic patch and the mound, the throat, an 
ankle and a foot and toes, a palm and fingers, ear and 
lobe of ear, chin, hair, hip, waist, belly, knee, elbow, 
neck, ribs, shoulder. It was as though he were con- 
centrating on them all, these details, to bring them 
together Into a body, which, then, he put his arms 
about. 

The character of these sexual acts could hardly 
be more different ; the use of the same words to 
describe them suggests an odd dissociation in 
the writer, the cultivation of stylistic virtues in 
isolation. 

Certainly The Foreigner is more like a list of 
features carefully rendered than on imagined 
face or body; this time round, anyway, David 
Plante's obsession with the problematics of de- 
tail (with bodies which are the only access we 
have to souls, but arfi also in themselves the 
opposites of souls) seems more like a tic of the 
author’s than an issue actually confronted by 
his characters. 

CATHERINE At RD 
Harm’s Way 
218pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0002313987 

Catherine Aird's latest Calleshire novel opens 
well, with a crow dropping a human finger in 
front of two members of the Berebury Foot- 
paths Society who ore exploring a public right- 
of-way. Detective-Inspector C. D. Sloan is 
given the task of looking for the remainder of 
the remains. Light, ingenious and a pleasure to 
read. ■ 

T.JJB, 


The. hero of The Foreigner (?Andr6 Fran- 
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CHRISTMAS TRUCE: 

The Western Front Decemt»er l9l4 

The first - folly Illustrated - book on this extraordinary episode In the First World War. 

-■ ' ■: ••!"•■■■■ ■ ■ • S14J&B 

Peter Buckman 

ALL FOR LOVE 

A Study In Soap Opera 

“A clever and agreeably written book, which inits meditation on the form of the soap opera 
provides a convincing account of the nature of television hatM? Peter Ackroyd, The Times 

£9.95 

Stephen Fay and Roger Wood 

THE RING: 

AnatonyolanOpera 

“A riveting piece of reportage,.. Whai we see of the SoW/Hall 'Bing' is riot what its creators 
planned Fay's fascinatingly indiscreet cautionary tale explains how and why.” 

Rodney Miles, Observer 
. Hilly illustrated, £18.00 

John May 

CURIOUS FACTS Z 

hi this sparkling sequel to Curious Pacts, fohzi May hae extended the fenige of the original 
Idea to mchida curious art as well as 'curious facts. The result is a book which is always 
entertaining, endlessly informative, arid In its very variety, a Salute to the multi-faceted world 
in which we live. 

i 1 1 • £ 9,95 

John Prebble 

JOHN PREBBLE’S SCOTLAND 


H A sumptuously Illustrated. beautifoDy-written. 


sentinteiUale et hiatorique". 
ta/os PhiDJpson, Sunday Telegraph 

.• Futiy Mealed, £12.98 


David Spanler 

TOTAL 

“Rush out anti buy Total Chess. This remarkable bdok cen .be enjoyed by ohea? players 
and, non-players alike. It la replete with insights into Russians, Jaws,; women, social 
con&udirtlons. cxmiputeft a^ a host of other topks, .. If this vJvaqjous work does not make 


ycjj vyant to master the game, nothing virfIL” 


The Standard 
. BA.9B 
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Nurts and caviar 


John Melmoth 

J.P.DONLEAVY 

De Alfonce Tennis: The Superlative Game of 
Eccentric Champions; Its History, 
Accoutrements, Rules, Conduct and Regimen 
223pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £8.95. 
0297785427 


In Deadeye Dick, his most recent novel, Kurt 
Vonnegut frequently takes the opportunity to 
pass on recipes for chitlins, grits, sauerbraten 
and the like. In De Alfonce Tennis J. P. Don- 
leavy goes further: he not only hands on hints 
about mixing breakfast cereals and fixing beef 
sausages, but also unpacks a complete regimen 
based on giving up sugai, butter, eggs, cream 
and chocolate, and all pills and potions. He 
indulges (or feigns to indulge) the kind of 
health food paranoia that sees the world as 
composed entirely of carbohydrates and satu- 
rated fats. Playing a kind of Betty Crocker 
manquie is apparently a popular way for dis- 
tinguished writers of playful fictions to prove 
that they have not lost- touch with life’s little 
particularities, to simultaneously deny and de- 
monstrate their sophistication. 

It may be that our primary concerns are for 
bodily and material matters, nor should the 
novelist, in all conscience, fight shy of the fact. 
This does not mean, however, that the dietary 
and gustatory facts of life are capable of stand- 
ing and speaking unaided for themselves. 

De Alfonce Tennis Is one of the very few 
novels to be prefaced by both a claim to inter- 
galactic merchandizing rights and a timely 
health warning about the perils of keeping fit. 

It is a poignant novella, in tbe manner of The 
Saddest Summer of Samuel S, hedged around 
by the rules of the game and the interminable 
naming of sports-related parts. The setting is a 
transatlantic cruise to New York.'PJ, through 
whom die author is engagingly present, falls 
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for the fabulous Laura, peerless beyond the 
fatuity of her locutions: “Ob what a very sweet 
gentleman he is to make us poor ladies feel so 
esteemed." In the company of Lord Charles, a 
titled lush, and an enigmatic French professor, 
and under the all-seeing eye of Lieutenant 
Alias of the NYPD, they drift through a series 
of sub-Wodehousian jokes about KGB offi- 
cials stuffing their faces with venison and cav- 
iar, wacky heiresses and English public 
schools. The ambience, customary in much of 
Donleavy’s recent work, is distinctly haute : 
“not unamusing*' White Russian counts, mum- 
mified, engemmed dowagers and drunken, im- 
poverished lords rub shoulders in complete dis- 
* regard of the way of the rest of the world. 

Most disappointing is the language - a 
simpering, etiolated schmaltz which fails to ex- 
orcize excesses of the “smooth firmness of her 
balletic alabaster limbs" kind. Unblushlngly, 
Donleavy permits himself to report “she let roll 
several big blue eyed tears down her rose- 
tinted cheeks to plummet on her bejewelled 
bosoms". All this is a long and not entirely 
satisfactory way from the cheery humpings, 
linguistic innovations and plonking joie de 
vivre of Schultz. 

Ail the protagonists are more or less inex- 
plicably enmeshed in a legend. They are tbe 
spiritual heirs of the fabled “Bangokok Boys", 
experts in their esoteric sport, who dis- 
appeared at sea on the day that the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor. Their ill-fated motor 
cruiser Hiyathere was last seen steaming north- 
wards from Long Island. The memory of these 
alumni is kept fresh by the only one of their 
number not on board at the time - Horatio De 
Alfonce Adams IV, filthy rich, known to his 
friends as The Fourteenth. PJ inherits from 
him the responsibility for enshrining all that 
they stood for in the rules of De Alfonce tennis 
which, for all the cachet that its mastery con- 
fers, is not remarkable for its restrained use of 
colour; it is played on a green court with a 
purple and crimson net and a primrose ball. To 
the uninitiated or downright imperceptive it 
•looks remarkably like badrpintpn with a low 

eumon" .wwTobe required fo explain the tac- 
: tical niceties , PJ contents himself with detailed 
accounts of “the nurt service", “zekes" and “el 
floppo" (a glossary is appended). 

, This simulated pedantry does tittle to anl- 
■ niate conspicuous bad taste and a woeful 
, fetishism, Because De Alfqnce tennis can be 
.played by tbe,iiifinri as Well as the firm the rules 
include advice, on the advisability of wearing a : 

. prosthesis on couri^ Suggesting that it Should be 
examined for “stress, factors, loose, screws, / 
springs i-svWy els anti metal fatigue", similarly, 5 
trusses should be double-checked, Large tits. 
... .{ho ho) jure a 'farther hf^Td: the bra should 
'therefore ,be of a seamless cotton . which can 
provide a reliable skid free cradle for the 
: bosoms". To describe this as comic Invention 
might be stretching a point rather. 
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-\ Popular Literature . . 

Popular romances now account for more - 
Thpnone-^td at all rross^rtqrkerpdpert^ ‘ 
■•sales. Why; dominions qf worheriflrd this for- 
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CHAIM BERMANT 
\ Dancing Bear • i • 

. 250pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £8.95. 


Empty vessels 


Peter Kemp 

ERICA JONG 
Parachutes and Kisses 
336pp. Granada. £8.95. 

02469124865 

There are times in Parachutes and Kisses when 
you wonder if the book could be intended as 
scathing satire. Outstanding among them is a 
moment when it is announced that “One 
writes ... for one's intimate pleasures: the 
pleasure of getting some subtle state of mind 
on paper, the pleasure of using one's gifts with 
language.” For, devastatingly stacked round 
this claim are 336 emphatically ungifted pages 
in which Isadora Wing - Erica Jong’s fictional 
alter egoist -does little but babble out bulletins 
about her crass states of mind and intimate 
sexual pleasures. Isadora, it emerges, has now 
separated from her husband, Josh, and been 
forced to endure “a year of unspeakable pain" 
- an ordeal so grim that the pills she’s had to 
take to weather it have often left her mouth so 
dry “she couldn’t talk, let alone give head”. 
Parachutes and Kisses recounts how she battles 
on regardless to new levels of fulfilment. 

At thirty-nine, Isadora is, we’re told, “like a 
kid in her twenties": she still possesses amaz- 
ingly youthful looks (the product of Eve 
Arden facials, pricey hair-dos, health spas and 
“crazy designer clothes"). She’s also retarded 
in ways that are more than skin-debp. Arch 
smut - “He’s the Count of Cunnilingus, the 
Lord of Licks" - and a breathy way with dis- 
closures about her sex-life make her resemble 
some over-excited college-girl. 

Emblematic of the situation is the car Isa- 
dora drives: a silver Mercedes with “vanity 
plates in Middle English” proclaiming the 
word QUIM. Grinding QUIM around the 
country, Isadora is in her element, attracting 
attention by a mechanical display of would-be 
smart salacity (some people, she sniggers, 
don't even realize her number plates are bran- 
dishing a bit of bawdry). With QUIM, she sees 
.jraiejf as uqdeijpjppg “ft jpwttw fowflfrk self- 
rellance" but all she ever arrives at Is self- 
indulgence. It’s a rare activity that Isadora 
can't reduce tti narcissism. Reading a tribute 
to her grandfather at his funeral, she feels it's 
“self-revelatory". Even fellatio gets twisted 
into an exercise in self-gratification, as she 
thrills With “pride in her own skill". 

-The enormous ego at the centre of this story 
leaves little room for other characters. They’re 
flattened two-dimensionals, with some Iden- 
tifying attributes crudely and repetitively pin- 
ned on to them: qs with Cicely and her “big 
tits", Sophia and her “generous tits", Hope 
and her “voluminous tits”, or Lisa and her 
“enormous, pendulous tits”. With the book’s 
men, attention focuses on what Jong likes to 
• think of as “the . fabled organ".- Encounters 
with varying shapes and states of it are gig- 


Harry is never allowed to rest content with 
mere being. Every event carries its freight of 
potential significance, His life becomes an Iro- 
nic echo of the racial history in which he may or 
may not have a part. Dr Rhjner tajfes him first 
to Germany an4 from there. tp Egypt, no lon- 


StbeSrscHotafoliWIo^ ' V r 8«ttae ancient .Sand.of. the Captivity, but an 
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‘ M ?! S ^ V ? CMwm i {?• abhors * < old British Empire. Harry is told only a 
mystery , The mystery of Harry Newman’s cosmetic version of his birth and upbringing 
past leaves him with no more than a tentative but learrn that he might be British-born. Old 
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glingly retailed. But, although a sexari 
met - she loves penis coated in gua«E 
zucchini’ is a favourite itickname -S 
sternly emphasizes that she also has a SL 
higher things: "She could not love a m? 

. . . that had not read Shakespeare" ^ 

Throughout the twiddlings and twaddlW 
that constitute her sex-life, you're givtoT 
understand, she is in search of a partner who 
can satisfy both her physical and mtetiecfeai 
needs. Ultimately, she finds him in Bess 
tousle-headed twenty-five-year-old. Amii 
her interest with remarks like “I meid! 
thought you were an outrageously bea uffid 
woman, and you turn out to be my ven 
favourite author, too”, he is gratifyingly over- 
awed by her literary fecundity and unhibitedin 
his response to her sexual ripeness. 

His veneration of her writing is particularly 
essential since, inhabiting a yappingly tlteraiy 
mdnage - she has three dogs; Virginia Wool 
Chekarf , and Dogstoyevsky- Isadora speodsi 
great deal of time musing about her genius and 
the works (like her poems, Vaginal Flom ) 
that have stemmed from it. Scholarly as wellas 
sensual, she has recently - like Erica Jong - 
produced a historical novel (it “made even la 
enemies grudgingly admit that she was a wtor 
to be reckoned with”). Her writing, she re- 
flects, is "really good”. But, for such gifts, she 
has to pay a heavy price. Tax demands harry 
her; people recognize her in the street; mu 
sexually fantasize about her, then turn out to 
be impotent when she warm-heartedly invites 
them to live out their dreams. The struggles) 
create can leave Isadora feeling “cosmically 
alone" - or tormented by the thought that The 
writer is a vessel of the muse, and when nothing 
fills the vessel, the vessel wonders whetberii 
exists or not ."This angst is only one instanced 
Isadora's more mystic side. She has occult 
orgasms: when making love, she and Bra 
“give off blue light”; on conceiving a child, the 
is favoured with a vision of a giant sperm punc- 
turing a planet-sized ovum. Like-wise, feeling 
a strange affinity with her 4ead grandfether- 
an artistic genius - she’s pleased to hawite 
confirmed .when his specfrMppe&fl totals 
Odessa. . 

That is one of the few bright spots In * 
Isadora otherwise finds a nightmarish tqui« 
Russia. Here, the pain of separation fiw 
Bean. causes her such discomfort that,#? 0 
visiting Bnbl Yar, she’s almost overcome by* 
sense of her sufferings. Finally ..escaping, 
though, to “her spiritual home-/wfwl *sm u 
able to display her mastery of the language 
(‘'Quel buona forluna ") and indulge h« W* 
for fresh males and stale allusions. As sbe aflO 
Bean roilickin Venice in their mirrored nW 
the Cipriani - “They made the love that Ru«J 
and his Effle could not" - she emits 
cllchds about Byron and Cnsanoya. D«> n 
all this Is, the book manages to end on m wp 
more dispiriting note. After all her tnqnn- 
lions, Isadora reflects, "she was itw .■ ■* 


Dr Rhiner who, a friend of (he British . 
has. also been a card-carrying Naa- 
Her investigations yield papers and wj, 
of, film, that only deepen the problem.. _ 
sljpwa the asylum and its staff, the cnll . ^ . 
chein, even the dancing bear, 'but ^ 

Harry’s'parentage. They invokd only, 
no nostalgia. . .. 

„• Harry’s is an Oedipal quest, madj. ■ 
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wayward daughter of .the chairman , 

Yetin the end he shuts ftis eyes to.|t •: 

the searching on bis behalf- • . ^ jo ! 

09hc^g Bear'is a iqM ^ a J2gj£|;i 
unfojd .without ^hqpe of final ^ |e nctiqrtal ■ 
-•> makes. a ; wry . comment pp a ^ ^ ^ 
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Business in high places 


Mary Goldring 

Anthony sampson 

Kmpiresof the Sky; The politics, contests and 
cartelsof world airlines 

254pp. Hodder and Stoughton, £9.95. 

054034931 X 

At some point in the course of his researches, 
Anthony Sampson must have realized that air- 
lines were not going to be as interestingly scan- 
dalous as the oil business or the other glittering 
international enterprises that he has written on 
in recent years. Empires of the Sky is an intel- 
ligently put-together, potted history of the 
flying business, a respectable enough piece of 
scholarship: but not the sort of book that we 
haive come to expect from Sampson. 

This is because aviation is not bis sort of 
industry. It Is unaubtle. It attracts, indeed it 
seems to need, strong-minded showmen, from 
Juan Trippe to Sholto Douglas and Freddie 
Laker. But their horizons are narrow: they are 
clever in the way that foxes are clever but they 
do not on the whole seek power or political 


manipulation. They simply want to run air- 
lines. The physical isolation of airports co- 
coons them from the rough-and-tumble of 
ordinary business life. The economics of scale, 
the way aircraft double in size in each genera- 
tion, send airline owners and managers in wild 
pursuit of the mass market. And the mass mar- 
ket is made up of ordinary travellers who, hav- 
ing taken the decision to trust their lives to 
something the size of a flying office block, want 
to do it at the lowest possible price. Sampson is 
at hU best as the chronicler of motives in high 
places but the airline business is, as he admir- 
ingly quotes Eddie Rickenbacher as saying, 
about “bums on seats". 

However, the prices of those seats are a 
recurrent scandal. Sampson is concerned with 
the symbiosis of governments and airlines and 
how governments became involved in the fare- 
fixing, capacity-limiting business, but he might 
have made more of tins than he has done. It is, 
qfter all, only recently that a Japanese Prime 
Minister was convicted for accepting bribes to 
“persuade” the Japanese national airline to 
choose one jet rather than another. 


The first air raid warning 


David French 

ALFRED GOLUN 

No Longer an Island: Britain and the Wright 
Brothers, 1902-1909 
478pp. Heincmann. £18. 

043429902 2 

Alfred Oollin seeks to tell two stories in this 
book. He begins by presenting a detailed 
account of the tangled relations which existed 
between various departments of the British 
government and the Wright brothers between 
1902 and 1909. He concludes by illustrating 
bow the British public were made “alr- 
even before Louis Bldriot flew the 
Chaimel and proved once and for all that 
Britain was no longer an island, 

• Longeron Island contains a good deal of- 

revisionism. Professor Gollin is never slow to 
hkt a well-aimed side-swipe at eartiei histo- 
rians from whom he has obviously learnt much 
bn with whom he disagrees. He is particularly 
waoerned to demonstrate that the Wright 
brothers were not prevented from selling their 
whine to the British government by what 
“roe of his predecessors have referred to as 
thdr almost paranoid obsession with secrecy. 


reliant and suspicious of governments. They 
repeatedly insisted that, even before their rep- 
resentatives had seen a, machine fly, the War 
Office should sign a “contingency contract”. 
The British were to agree to buy a certain 
number of machines and in return the Wrights 
agreed to take part in performance trials. If 
their plane performed as well as the inventors 
had promised the British would be bound by 
their contract. If it did not the War Office was 
absolved from any obligations. The Wrights 
insisted on this because they were-afraid that 
otherwise the British would simply inspect 
their plane, glean all the information they 
could from it, refuse to buy it, and decamp to 
England to use their newly discovered know- 
ledge to tmild their own aircraft. 

OolHn’g description of the antics (he Wright 
brothers and their agents used to attract the 
interest of the British are the most amusing 
part of the book. At one point they even 
stooped to employing the titled and imperious 
widow of a British general. It availed them 
nothing; she was no Basil Zaharoff. The War 
Office's attitude was a mixture of cautious in- 
terest in the Wrights’ work coupled with a dis- 
inclination to enter into a contract , on their 
terms. For a long time they hoped to be able to 
build their own. machine. To do so might be 


Until the end of 1902 the Wrights were free cheaper and it would also obviate the Irritating 
the results of their experiments. But early necessity of admitting that the Americans were 


® oven before they achieved their first 
P^red flight, they approached a patent 
•Homey in order to protect their work. They 
probably wise to do so. News of their 
^Movements quickly attracted not only a host 
"competitors but.aiso a number Of unscrupu- 


Ftying is such an integral part of any coun- 
try's infrastructure that politicians cannot 
remain neutral. Most countries still have only 
one major airline. Frequently it is government- 
owned and, almost as frequently, not very effi- 
ciently run. But it is difficult to imagine cir- 
cumstances in which a government would 
watch a national airline being driven out of 
business by foreign competition without inter- 
vening. And, even though airlines fly iden- 
tical aircraft at identical fares under identical 
conditions, they could be driven out of busi- 
ness (Sampson disparagingly sees air travel as 
homogenous though he would change his views 
if he ever has the misfortune to fly on a sub- 
standard airline). Given that some airlines 
make a profit where others make huge losses, 
governments of loss-making airlines have three 
options. They can cover the losses by subsidies; 
or they can sack (he management, as happens 
periodically in Britain where a Tory minister 
once sacked both the chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive of British Airways; or they can resist 
fare-cutting. Fares are (or were ) ostensibly 
agreed within the framework of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association but the I AT A 
cartel has never been more than a fig-leaf worn 
by governments whose intentions were less- 
than virtuous. 

Enthusiasm for low fares is an expression of 
the economic health of an airline. The Amer- 
ican government .was a great promoter of low 
fares when American airlines were supreme in 
the 1950s and 60s. When the British, however, 
began to propose lower fares during a period of 
economic well being, the Americans were in- 
explicably hostile. Why? Sampson does not tell 
us, which U a pity because there are few writers 
with a better understanding of the devious 
ways of governments. Many of the misfortunes 
that brought once-great Fan American close to 
' insolvency stemmed from wrong-guessing a 
presidential election and choosing a well- 
connected democrat to run the airline shortly 
before Nixon won his landslide Republican vic- 
tory. The American government has now lifted 


ahead of the British in a new field of tech- 
nology: 

Until 1906 the debate on the future of British 
aviation was conducted by a handful of experts 
and enthusiasts. But then the great press 
baron, Lord Northcliffe, witnessed one of the 


to* scoundrels like Augustus Herring. Gollin early flights of the Brazilian .Alberto Santos- 

a 'P«s that the Wrights were not only Inven- Dumont in France. Northcliffe was always 

|°» °f genius; they were also hard-headed fond of mixing patriotism with profit and he 

^wsmen. "They wanted to safeguard their recognized a good story. He decided at once to 

•wrots until they could sell What they alone bad • make, the British public air-minded lest other 
and thus win for themselves .the. 'Countries steal' a march on them andjwpose 
roagnltion Snd'also the financial rewards they , Britain to the danger of aefipl bombardment,; • 
genius; braved and devotion NortKdilfo and other, wre qujck totake . 


earned." .... '. ... 

viTjerein lay one ofrthe clues to their strange 
al^hlp vrifo the British government, The 
^*wrs Immediately recognized the military 
S® 0 . • °f their ..invention and were deter- 


alarm at stories of the aerial' achievements Of 
the French and, more especially of the German 
Count Zeppelin. By 1908-9 the British and Ger- 
mans were locked in the.Priadnoughi naVal 
race, and parts of the British! press' were 
. already carrying lurid fantasies warning of the 


. m sen it to govefomema in preference to oireaaycarry^ .^ 

Wv«te MiyiduaS. Th^peetedtogot a hot- dshghr pf.« CjormUi Jovguon ^fro m tho se,. 

'MMthatSay.and ihfeySo hopod thauir V The cSnypaipi mouMe^b^No^UHo 


all domestic control on fares, and routes; con- 
trols on international services remain. A 
foreign airline would be unable to establish it- 
self in America. And fares are still controlled 
on North Atlantic routes. Competition is not 
really full, free and unfettered within the 
United States. 

In a generally low-keyed book, Sampson has 
permitted himself two set-pieces. One con- 
cerns the shooting down by the Russians of the 
Korean airliner and is based on an article he 
was commissioned to write at the time. The 
other is the story of the last days of Freddie 
Laker and whether he was or was not driven 
out of business by a conspiracy of his big com- 
petitors. No management allows an interloper 
to take as much of the market as Laker did 
without reacting; at the time of his bankruptcy 
he was the sixth biggest flight operator on the 
Atlantic routes. So the others reacted. 

Now another airline, People Express, has 
taken up where Laker stopped, with cheap 
fares and no frills. It flies, however, inside as 
well as outside the United States. If the big 
American internal airlines, like United or 
American, chose to close in now, they un- 
doubtedly have the ability and the financial 
resources to obliterate People Express, even 
though common sense and the advice of their 
own lobbyists in Washington tell them it would 
be political suicide to do so. 

It is this complex interplay of government 
and airlines that cries out for subtle analysis but 
here Sampson confines himself to ridiculing 
such details as smile courses for cabin staff. But 
it does not seem so terrible to encourage man- 
ners among young women (and men) whose 
'primal urge must be to treat their passengers 
like so many fat and fractious babies strapped 
in their high-chairs and grizzling for attention. 
The training of cabin staff is a recurring night- 
mare for airlines; even those sweet and silk- 
draped Asian girls, showing their pro files-just 
as they do In the advertisements, are less docile 
than they look. But there is much more to the 
airline business than this. 
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Turning up the voltage 


Simon Jenkins 


FRANK CH APPLE 
Sparks Fly I: A trade union life 
240pp. Michael Joseph. £10.95. 
0718124189 


When Eric Hammond, General Secretary of 
the electricians’ union, took the rostrum at this 
year’s Labour Party conference to speak on the 
miners’ strike, he was greeted with howls of 
anger and derision. They knew what he would 
say. He. took out his speech , squared his shoul- 
ders and proceeded to slam the miners* leader, 
Arthur Scargill, wholly without reservation. 
He referred to pickST-Iine “hooligans”, to the 
lack of a miners' ballot and to the damage 
Scargill was causing Labour’s image, He was 
the only speaker to do so. The booing rose to a 
crescendo, and there were genuine fears for 
Hammond's safety. Even sympathetic obser- 
vers found it a wilfully reckless performance. 

Hammond did not seem to care. He is a 
graduate of the Frank Chappie school of hard 
knocks, where they treat conspirators, thugs 
and general abuse as all in a day’s work. 
Chappie, Hammond's predecessor as General 
Secretary of the ETU, might have inserted a 
few more expletives. He might have added that 
comrade Scargill was the answer to Mrs 
Thatcher's prayer, friend of the Kremlin and 
enemy of the entire working class. But Ham- 
mond’s damnation of the left, his machine-gun 
insults and taunting of an audience hostile to 
the brink of violence were vintage Chappie. 
With mealy-mouthed politicians squirming in 
their seats round him, he said what they knew 
to be true but had not the courage to utter: 
Scargill was a disgrace to Labour. No one on 
the platform dared be seen applauding. 

This would have been no surprise to Frank 
Chappie. The Labour party ranks with the 
Trades Union Congress, the electricity em- 



Ch apple describes his conversion with charac- 
teristic directness: “I began to see those who 
were supposed to be my political allies as a 
backward, barbarous and murderous brother- 
hood, a political mafia, a mutation of demo- 
cratic man, seeking not liberation or the end of 
the exploitation of man, but determined on 
intellectual and physical enslavement.” This 
probably over-rates the ideological sophistica- 
tion of Foulkes and Haxell. They were more 
like characters from On The Waterfront , a 
power-mad clique with their fingers in the till. 
It was the culture of the 1930s which made 
them Communists. But when one of their 
acolytes in the works canteen defended the 
Russian invasion of Hungary, Chappie was 
moved to thump him on the jaw. 

From then on, the Chappie story is well- 
known. The battle led by Les Cannon, Chap- 
pie and Jock Byrne against the ETU’s fraudu- 
lent leadership gave rise to a spectacular court 
casein 1961 and total victory. Even the Labour 
Party and the TUC were obliged to take action 
to expel the union - though largely through the 
damage the ETU had done to their image. 
Chappie himself became union general secret- 
ary in 1966, fighting off continual challenges 
from the left. The ETU still bans Communists 
from union office. He whs militant on his work- 
ers' behalf- as Ted Heath had cause to know in 
1972 - yet belligerently “moderate” in indust- 
rial politics. 

Seen from the general secretary’s chair, the 
1960s and 70s were a battlefield littered with 
bodies: failed union reforms, broken pay poli- 
cies, futile days of action, devastating strikes, 
collapsed social contracts, winters of discon- 
tent. Chappie in retirement wanders across this 
landscape, giving each corpse a cynical kick as 
he goes. There is Heath opposingUarold Wil- ■ 
son's policy of pay restraint and then Intro- 
ducing his own. There are civil servants de- 
manding that the BTU freeze its pay claim 
while giving themselves huge salary increases. 
Always there is the pathetic Labour Party, 


ahead of the former. The era culminated in- the 
anarchy of the winter of 1978-79, with 
Callaghan summoning the TUC and promising 


ployers and governments of all parties as Illy- 
liyered appeasers of the far left. Indeed, the __ 

- *-— ■ . "luU ot ppl^cal illiterates; &gwell as dedicated 

^ Patty. At least it Isconalstcnt inlts vill alny , and ! 

■ does not jive up when beaten. 

»' Chappie was a member of the party for nine- - 
deep years. The son of a Hoxtori cobbler, he ; 

. .left school at fourteen and talked his way into ' 
ari electrical apprenticeship. He was a, shop 
■ Reward when still in hjs teens and the instiga- ! 

for of countless marches; strikes, demoristra-/ 

' /dons and general blbody-mirictednesa. He Was, ' • 

‘headmiU, *one of Ufe'saiwkward s$uad^; Em-! 
ployera loathed him, mid swiftly ejected him’ 


Vernon Bogdanor 


BARBARA CASTLE 

. . ... .. . The Castle Diaries 1964-70 

thus gmnshim Wide ex-. _ gsSpp^bidenfeldandNicolson.fiO. 
vperioftce of Gomnaunistj ce|I activity all over. 0297783712 
■ ' 'Britain and tot foe exploit at ion of industrial, 

: ! grievances' fox poUticai ends; ■ ‘Revolution j not 
.• fcr|ticlstn,isthe motive force ofhisfory”, he was, 

< - ;tdid fry. W* party, superiors . Wherever trouble' 
could oe;csufo?J,.)pHapple was there to cause it.' . 

■ I . Yet it dldnotjast, Like many Communists, 

■ 'Chappie found foe Hungarian Crisis of 1956 

. ..niereiy crystallized a groyring distUusiob. His r _ r _ r 

was clearly toO Com{iIexV'and too idiosyncratic,^ ■ ^ey' memairs anddi&nes. Still, whatever the 

•1 •/, »pp|hW pTactichL:- « 

... 'While atfitstlie seemed to revel in 

• • , " ttecabaUand the^ddling, theETU leadership 


its leaders anything if they would help him 
return to Downing Street. “We are prostrate 
before you - but don’t ask us to put it in writ- 
ing", he tells them. 

Chappie’s contempt for politicians and other 
union leaders is not surprising. Having dedi- 
cated so much of his life to an unequivocal 
battle against Marxist infiltration of the 
unions, he sees the heirs of Attlee and Bevin 
“fudging on to disaster”. His pet hates are 
legion: Len Murray refusing to condemn 
picket violence while condemning Chappie’s 
“unhelpful” attack on it; “that pipsqueak” 
Clive Jenkins, pandering to the left by backing 
Frank Haxell during the ballot-rigging scandal ; 
Tony Benn struggling to make personal ambi- 
tion seem like high principle; the “weak and 
vacillating” David Basnett; Roy Hattersley 
ducking below the parapet to “ingratiate him- 
self with the left”. None will stand up and be 
counted. Only Neil Kinnock appears to “have 
some balls” - a remark which, typically, had 
the author in trouble with women's liberation. 

Chappie draws few lessons from his life- 
story. His homilies on economic or industrial 
policy are wise and commendably pithy. He 
challenges the right’s theory that Britain's eco- 
nomic ills are caused by waged that are too 
high. He likewise challenges the left’s belief 
that these ills will be remedied by forcing up 
wages without commensurate increases in 
productivity. His support for incomes policy 
was half-hearted, undermining as it did his 
higfr-wage, high-productivity ambitions for bis 
own industry. He is a robust capitalist, who 
believes that “if you destroy the market, the 
only alternative is a bureaucracy and a large 
police force.” If he needs any vindication, it Is 
that foe electrical industry today is well-paid, 
diverse and relatively prosperous. 

Yet Chappie does not answer the unavoid- 
able question: why, for all his efforts, should he 
have remained such a lone wolf? His isolation 
within both the TUC and the Labour Party - 
even from those who privately agree with him - 
cannot be dismissed as just a function of his 
^personality. Hte language 'is common-sense 
and his enemies are the enemies of any social 
democrat (or democratic socialist) . Yet Chap- 
pie is not the nagging conscience of the Labour 



The years of Harold Wilson's first two admfnis-. 
tttrions seem destined' to become fop best 
chronicled in British history. Indeed , it is diffi- 
cujt to understand how its ministers found time 
fpr their pffi&al duties, 50 great was foe cart 
and attention which they lavished dn preparing , 


frarid; .both ! the/ historian .and - the student of 
government have good cause to be gfotefol fo 
_ those modern Creeveys who have cast so much 

• corrupt even Jor him and itsfotiseof party °° the J va JJ w * ai * roled. • — e . . . 

• fokipfoie finally brought ; him to bia seutesj ^ h “^rtady published one . . developments on TV without having foe 

i j -rr — — ** *:; - • • v •••'• v : j Y?fome of diaries on theybarts I974r76, and hef ' -slightest idea of what the Government isplan- 


ment. Broadly, the conclusion which emerges 
complements and confirms Crossman. Cabinet 
government, in that aenseof the term which im- 
plies a process of collective decision-making, 
is revealed as a myth. From October 1964 
until the economic crisis of July 1966, there was 
hardly any discussion of economic strategy at 
Cabinet level at all j and the major decisions 
made by the government - the decision not to 
devalue the pound and the decision to retain a 
presence East of Suez - Were taken by a small 
“inner Cabinet" of which the majority of 
Cabinet ministers seemed unaware. On the 
1966 budget, Mrs Castle found, that her (Offi- 
cials were Consulted “under oaths of secrecy” , 
but she.waB kept in foe dark . When her official 
“asked whether they could discuss it with me, 
they wdre told that the Chancellor would in- 
form me when he thbughtit appropriate”. On 
Rhodesia, foe found herself “watching 
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■ “^ w ‘*'l’”**** “ v **.““: *“»' »v»oiiu uoicufi oingor doing because I am not a member of foe 

' . as the first. T|^r will, inevitably; be compared / special ' committee /on Rhtxjesla. No doubt 
with Crossman and Mrs ,; Casrtle does ndf / When we-foce a majat crisis bn this I shall be 


emerge at all badly from the comparison. She is ‘ consulted - but by their it may be too late to 
less cefiectiye qnd imaginative tilatt fop dop r infoiende events.’’ She found, as Crosfiinan had 
fomed politidan, less interested in comparing ' done, that the Cabinet was but a loosely orira- 
••• het own expcriencea withaomArecofved inodel n^zed confederatiop o? departmental miitis- 


right. He is seen as a cantankerous eccent* 
who appears to revel in the ideological <W 
fort he causes the appeasers. ^ 


In part, Qiapple still suffers from theaaA 
don shown to all political turncoats. He3 
conspired with the worst of them and has Z 
been almost (but not quite) as ruthless nhk 
predecessors in order to maintain hia hold on 
his union. While Labour’s left hate him th e 
moderates prefer to keep their distance 
Labour right-wingers with working-dais ori- 
gins are expected to take on middle-dass habits 
- Roy Jenkins and Hattersley for instance. 
Chappie, has not. He was also comparatively 
lucky. He found the ETU rotten beyond befef 
and his opponents made the mistake of com- 
mitting blatant fraud. Once elected, like all 
union leaders he enjoyed a security unknown 
to the party politicians he so abuses. Hedoei 
not need to trim, especially since ever fewer of 
his members are Labour voters. 


Yet the reason for Chappie’s isolation m 
deeper. Britain’s trade unions remain ra- 
reformed and are as vulnerable as ever tote- 
left infiltration. Power is seldom democratic; 
ballots are rare; memberships are encouraged 
to be apathetic; for the apolitical, seeking 
office is an unpleasant and thankless task. 
Labour moderates may argue that, given the 
left’s influence within the big unions, and thus 
within the party, it is better to appease it in 
opposition and rely on the clout of government 
to keep it at bay when in power. The party’s 
institutional structure, they say, cannot sustain 
the open confrontations demanded by 
Chappie. When they are attempted, as h 
1981, the left wins. 


Yet th6 argument for appeasement restsen- 
dally on the party’s ability to gain periodic 
power - as during the Wilson era. Allow 
appeasement to go too far and that ability w2 
be impaired. The evidence of the battles of 
1982-83, culminating in foe fiasco of this year's 
Blackpool conference, would suggest that tk 
Moderates' argument has collapsed, ft* 
Labour to regain power, Kinnock must ftp 
confrontation or bust. The sad conclusion^ 
drawn from this book is that Chappie wuft 
man; and Chappie is now in retirement. 1 


which he might find himself worsted. Bestei 
he was as cautious and conservative in ^ 
approach to the machinery of govenunMl*^ 
his handling of the economy and of foraP 
affairs. - . ' 

In retrospect, it can be seen tc bsve^ 
Britain's misfortune to have eschacgw, 
1964,' one conservative regime ‘ or L a00 T 
The initial decisions taken by the Labour J* 
ernment- to retain foe parity of the pofl® 
to continue to play a global role in -j. 
policy - effectively tied it to Lyndon Som* 
apron-strings, and prevented that 
of Britain’s commitments which was 
needed. The radicals in the govemmeN.*^ 
ing economic growth, suppose^/ 
brought about by devaluation and a . 
ment to the European Community , 

George Brown. But, unfortunate^, w 
fered from flaws of character wW , s 


other ministers were nappy w 
arms of their civil servant*, making • 

to escape from the straitjacket of con ^ 

thinking. In, the did,, both u hi 1 , 

pound and Britain's overseas bases 

. . . . . ..... . . ' 4 aiin 


j - v • T 8°V°” 1 ^pt ? r , P^fbameiitary, ,, tore.Tar from beihg ati lnstrtiment enabling' 
: dejxfocrtcy. Lo8S' given ' W flight ; of fancy or collective^dfofrions ;tp be taken, it .wfo little • 
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: JktmicA becaW they enebte ? topoeji bhUimj " 

- fop curtain, but on account of the picture of ^ 6f ■ a Gabfnet most of^wKose -l \**a 


pressure of events rather than as ^ 
act of jjoiicy: 

• : ■ The two yoludrta at The 
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‘ The extraordinary thing about this 
series is that it’s exactly what its 
^ — proprietors say it is — and 

maybe a bit better. ’ 

7 w/r Newsweek 

/ ^ y The works of America’s greatest authors 

. — novelists, poets, dramatists, essayists, 

historians — are at last being 
collected in a uniform series of 
'A / M # M 1 attractive hard cover 

ML I M LXjCJL volumes. 


* remarkable value for money - as 
many as 5 complete novels in a 
single hard cover volume for £17.50 

* in many cases the only way to collect 
certain major works, in all cases the 
ffiost economical 

* impeccable standards of production 
- highest quality paper and binding 
cloth, ribbon markers, headbands 

^Stalin United. States in 1982, this unique 

flection has already won extraordinary acclaim from 
and book-lovers across America and has established 
as THE STANDARD EDITION. 

_ ■ i , 

^need for such volumes has only grown more urgent 
years. Two decades ago, readers could amass . 

JWpletg; sets of their favourite authors by mixing 
editions with paperbacks. This is no longer as'/, 
cap ° r a s eaS y as it on.ee was . . . Best of all, this 
les provides authoritative texts stripped of scholarly 

Alness.’ . . / ' , -: r ‘ •• Time -i 
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The self in so many words 




Keith Walker 

FRANK BRADY 

James Boswell : The later years 1769-1 795 
609pp. Heinemann. £20. 

0434085308 

The job is impossible, of course. How to write 
the life of a man who spent much of his adult life 
in a minute, honest, detailed and loving account 
of his actions and feelings? Especially when the 
fact of this record is the single most interesting 
thing about him, and led directly to bis 
two great works, the Tow with, Bnd the. Life of, 
Samuel Johnson? 

From'time to time, Frank Brady implicitly 
laments his situation: “It would be intolerably 
tedious to record Boswell’s wretched and end- 
less fits of irresolution if he did not draw us into 
bis alternations of pleasure and misery until 
they acquire some of the familiarity and obses- 
siveness of our own . . “It is the biographer’s 
despair that Boswell’s fluctuations in mood so 
faithfully resemble those found in many other 
lives . . At times he simply throws up his 
hands before the mass of material with an elo- 
quent gesture: “Boswell summarizes his com- 
plaints better than a biographer can . . or, 
two hundred pages later, “His journal tells the 
stoiy better than any paraphrase.” 

By a nice twist, Brady's problem (and 
Brady’s good fortune) was Boswell’s, too. In 
the Live of Johnson , “The sheer quantity of 
Boswell's material, beginning with his massive 
journal, put fullness and exactness within 
reach”. But was it any wonder that when Bos- 
well started to sift this material he was, not for 
the first or the last time, near to the point of 
giving up, until Edmond Malone came to his 
rescue? j _ 

For some parts of his narrative the materials 
are so overwhelming that Brady is forced into 
heroisms of compression. Consider the jour- 
ney to tt\61tebrides which Johnson and- Bos- . 


Poetry and Politics of the 
English Renaissance 

DAVID NORBROOK 

> new appraisal of the ihtimate connections between poetry arid 
' p0litiqs durihfl the Tudor ahd fituan periods. 

Zi' "■ ■0710Q 97786, 340pp . ; illustrated £15.96,. publication 18th October 


there exist no less than six overlapping contem- 
porary accounts: Boswell’s journal, his pub- 
lished Tour, based on, but not identical with, 
this; Boswell’s account in the Life, Johnson's 
Journey , Boswell's “Remarks" on this, and 
Johnson’s letters to Mrs Thrale (filling over 
fifty pages in the collected Letters). To weave 
all these sources into a coherent and fresh 
narrative, while always bearing in mind that 
the whole event is a happening inspired by 
Boswell, produced by Boswell, and acted in by 
Boswell, is no small feat. 

Sometimes the need for compression can 
have its amusing consequences, as when Brady 
says (what he cannot mean) that the island of 
Coil lacked a privy. Compression can distort, 
too. 

Locbbuic was hospitable, however, and after supper 
he, Boswell, and Sir Allan each drank a bottle of 
port. Then came a social bowl of punch. Johnson, at 
this time an abstainer, went off to bed admonishing 
Boswell, “Don’t drink any more poonch." But Bos- 
well, who must have been feeling the strain of the 
journey, reports. “I was seized with an avidity for 
drinking" and “slunk away from him, with a con- 
sciousness of my being brutish and yet a determina- 
tion to go somowhat deeper.” (This Is the journal as 
confession.) Before they could start on the second 
bowl Boswell's stomach rescued him: he threw up. 
This is artful and amusing. But the colloquial- 
ism evades the fully blown pompousness (part 
of B OBwell , too) of the circumlocution from the 
journal. Boswell had recorded: 

But lucidly before I had tasted the second bowl, I 
grew very sick, and was forced to perform the oper- 
ation that Antony did intheSenatehouse, ifCfcerois 
to be credited; so that Mr. Johnson’s admonition to 
drink no more punch had its effect .... 

Another disadvantage Brady labours under 
is that the great bulk of the material on which 
he bases his book has been already published 
(eleven volumes so fox) and lovingly annotated 
by his colleagues on the Yale Boswell project. 
Brady's spirits lift perceptibly towards the end, 
when he is freed from the dangers of treading 
on the toes of rival commentators. 

The story begins in 1769, where Frederick 
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day, of Boswell to his first cousin Margaret 
Montgomerie, and his father Lord Auchinleck 
to his first cousin, Elizabeth Boswell. The two 
events were separated by some 200 miles. It 
was remarked when Pottle’s volume appeared 
(1966) that such a concurrence of events would 
be surprising in any other life than Boswell's, 
but Boswell’s marriage was anyway a gesture 
of defiance. His appalling father disapproved 
of Margaret because she was poor, as Boswell 
was to remain, more or less, for the rest of his 
life. 

Boswell stayed in Edinburgh, at his law prac- 
tice, which he resented and which was never to 
be crowned with success. He whored, drank, 
and begot children on his long-suffering wife 
for over a decade. Margaret, it should be said, 
emerges from Brady’s account as a stronger 
and more sympathetic character than from 
some other recent treatments. The time was 
enlivened by spring visits to London , and punc- 
tuated by his long-running quarrel with his 
father, dour and mean, about an entail on Bos- 
well's future estate. (Despite Brady’s patient 
attempts at disentanglement of the details, 
»,~they never become entirely dear, perhaps be- 
cause the emotions Involved - pride of family, 
and male succession - seem so utterly alien 
today.) Boswell had to foil at law because his 
judge father wanted him to succeed, so he 
chose, to defend a succession of worthless but 
colourful characters at the criminal bar. 

His father finally died in 1782, and Boswell 
became Laird of Auchinleck, a house to which 
- hisArife had not been invited for twelve vears. 


“soundness”. The Life of Johnson was a great 
success, he was parodied, and enjoyed a phad 
dedine. He made the firm friendship of Sir 
Joshuah Reynolds. • 

Boswell came into contact with a huge lum- 
ber of extraordinary men, and was extraordin- 
ary in recording their conversations. This book 
teems with colourful characters and scenes, 
especially among the Lords of Sessions in 
Edinburgh. Strange that he should have foud 
life there so dreary. One titbit is recalled bj 
Brady, not from Boswell himself, but fan 
Edinburgh folklore; the dying Lord Karas 
(Boswell had frequented his house with biog- 
raphical intent), leaving the Court of Sessim 
for the last time, turns in the door and cries “i 
his usual familiar tone, ‘Fare ye a’wed, ye 
bitches’.” 

The central paradox of this man who de- 
voted a lifetime to an enormous and nnoib 
record of his life, is that he recorded a Kfc 
which wasn’t ultimately worth recording. Pah 
of Macaulay’s famous indictment still stick 
There is not In all his books a tingle remark dJJ 
own on literature, politics, religion, or society, nn 
is not either commonplace o\ sbauid. His tort* 
tions on hereditary gentility, on the tiave-W^aw 
on the entailing of landed estates, may s ent 
ample*. To say that these passages 
would be to pay them an extravagant comp®*- 
They have no pretence to argumCTt.jxji^ 
meaning. Ho has reported innumerable 
made by himself in the course of convem^J 
these observations we do not rememteonp 
above the intellectual capacity ofahoydBft^ 
And so on through many senteiK«. Braj 
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JEROME HAMILTON BUCKLEY 

The Turning Key: Autobiography and the 

subjective impulse since 1800 

191pp. Harvard University Press. £13.20. 

0674913302 

A.O.J.COCKSHUT 

The Art of Autobiography In 19 th and 20th 
Century England 

222 pp. Yale University Press. £10.95. 
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SUSANNAH EGAN 

Pittems of Experience In Autobiography 
226pp. University of North Carolina Press. 
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[{studies of autobiography are now to arrive in 
ihrees, it can only be a sign that this two-faced 
pure, temptingly seated as it is on the railings 
that mark truth off from fiction, is the new 
hobby of the literary professoriat. That will be 
good for autobiography and bad for autobio- 
paphers, for the more we understand about 
what they are doing the less we shall be smitten 
by them as human beings. To study auto- 
biography is to displace it, further from life, 
and nearer to literature; the contrivances of the 
writer outrank the experiences of the man and 
hit efforts to singularize himself are cancelled 
out by the student's need to assimilate one 
ntobiographical text to another, turning the 
singular back into a plural. And where the 
tutobiographer offers himself as a whole, ex- 
tended through time in the sequence of a narra- 
tive, the student wants only bits of him, this 
miad or that from his heartfelt story which 
till serve the student’s own needs (or auto- 
biography). Autobiographical writers suffer 
more than most by being broken up and run 
together with others of their kind. 

Tie three academic authors here seem 
<pahriess on this score; all three extract and 
«aulflte heartily. They come at the subject 
tMuBferent priorities: Jerome Hamilton 
RwHeythe most commandingly, as a literary 
bisforiaii strong on the English Romantic? and 
foe he nineteenth century; A. O. J. Cockshut 
jwmeihing of a scold, giving marks to auto- 
fopipbera less for what they wrote than for 
ritfthey were; and Susannah Egan as a rltual- 
^ ^ng to tingle out certain deep constants 
& autobiographical writing. 

best oif the three books, Professor Buck- 
jPiri so very polished that even when it is 
towUing at its fastest, and intricate works are 
tong hustled past us with only a few para- 
ItybMpeot on each, there is no obvious sense 
.2*wthy texts are being slighted. Buckley is 
to the early part of the book. He looks 
behind him into the eighteenth century 
where the roots of his "subjective im- 
2®" 01 a y be, and produces the remarkable 
fwic that where there are on record twenty- 
autobiographical works written by liter- 
^Qgurcs before 18Q0, 175 more such were 
between then and the end of the 
** was the unprecedented subjectiv- 


ism of first Rousseau and then Wordsworth 
which taught writers that they could now cher- 
ish their selves publicly. 

The subjective impulse once having been 
admitted to literature, Buckley follows its 
manifestations up into the present. The im- 
pulse, of course, has to be an inference from its 
literary effects; his is a psychological more than 
a formal history of autobiographical writing, 
inasmuch as it scarcely allows that subjectivism 
can also be the work of style rather than the 
predominant temper of the writer in question. 
Buckley’s favoured exhibit is The Prelude, be- 
cause of the balance there struck between “self 
and society": Wordsworth’s mean, between an 
overfond introspection and a chronicler’s. flat 
recording of his times, is Buckley’s own ideal, 
and when that balance is spoilt, as in some 
recent "confessional” writing it certainly has 
been, he becomes censorious. After an excel- 
lent, tolerant section on the very stagey auto- 
biographers of th efin-de-siicle- Wilde, Gosse, 
the unquellable George Moore - be passes into 
the twentieth century, to find, ultimately, a 
new and unhealthy extreme of the subjective 
impulse in tbe poetry of Robert Lowell and the 
prose autobiography of Michel Leiris (the one 
French writer apart from Rousseau to appear 
in the book). Buckley does not care for Leiris’s 
“self-loathing” but it is a pity he didn’t look 
deeper into the elaborate and original justifica- 
tions Leiris has provided for his volumes of 
autobiography, which are aesthetic as well as 
pathological: he wanted to extend the form and 
to reorientate it, and he has done both. 

Leiris is a bad case of inattentiveness on 
Buckley’s part, where the compressed format 
of his study tells against him. There are other 
cases: he misses tbe poignant tension in Beat- 
rice Webb’s My Apprenticeship between her 
girlish, leisured self-absorption and the virile 
(in those days) attractions of professional so- 
cial science; and the morbidity of Darwin’s 
short autobiography, written, so he suggested, 
by someone “as if he were already dead”. 
Buckley nods now and again but he is generally 
a strong and encouraging literary guide, espe- 
cially to the poets of the nineteenth century. 

Mr CockShut’s book is deceptively titled: it is 
not about the art of autobiography as such, but 
about ,the evidence which autobiographers 
freely provide about their lives and societies. 
His concern is with history and with morals, 
not with the actual making of autobiographies. 
He ignores the complications which set in once 
one remembers that the autobiographer is a 
uniquely multiple figure, being writer, narra- 
tor and subject in one, and writing now about 
then. The very plain view of autobiography 
that Cockshut takes is too plain for bis book's 
good . He begins with a chapter on three rakish , 
almost-but-not-quite autobiographers: Bos- 
well; Harriette Wilson, a Regency tart with a 
smart line in incipits - “I shall not say why and 
how I became, at the age of fifteen, the mis- 
tress of the Earl of Craven”; and Byron. Bos- 
well is fortunate to gain admittance to a study 
advertised as being of the nineteenth and twen- 
tith centuries, but it soon becomes clear why 
Cockshut wants him. It is because the wayward 


Scotsman was guilty in his Journals of an “un- 
critical inconsistency’', a failing which Cock- 
shut now corrects, by indicating places in Bos- 
well’s writing where his self-awareness lapses. 
The tactic is one Cockshut makes bold use of: 
Benjamin Robert Haydon he later finds to be 
“self-deluded", Stephen Spender reprehen- 
sible as an autobiographer for giving us an 
unclear picture of himself. These autobiog- 
raphers let us down in Cockshut’s terms; they 
have not got themselves quite straight. 

This is an unusual and, I think, unsuccessful 
line to hold to about autobiography. Had 
Cockshut taken the actual writing of auto- 
biography into account he would have found it 
hard to sustain the same conclusions. Since 
Boswell harps on his inconsistency he was pre- 
sumably rather pleased about it, it being evi- 
dence of his great sensibility; safer to call his 
inconsistency insistent than “uncritical” , when 
it is a topos of his autobiographical writing, and 
to judge it accordingly. The same with 
Haydon: since Haydon himself is the source of 
Cockshut's charge of “self-delusion", is not his 
hopeless grandiosity thereby turned into con- 
scious play-acting and a mood of aggression 
against himself, a foretaste of the mood in 
which he later killed himself? And if Spender 
remains fuzzy to us in World Within World this 
can be adjudged to be artistry rather than 
delinquency; many of us feel ourselves to be 
fuzzy seen from inside, but It is not so easy to 
make oneself seem fuzzy from without, as in an 
autobiography, when the effects of writing are 
so largely definitive. 

Cockshut’s premises about autobiography 
are not flexible enough. He takes it that "true” 
autobiographers set out to answer the question 
“How did I become what I am?”, but that is to 
foreclose on the whole adventure of writing an 
autobiography. Those who know what they are 
may well lack all incentive to do so. If there has 
to be just one motive for autobiography, better 
Benjamin Franklin's simple and dynamic one, 
that writing an autobiography is the nearest we 
can ever come to living a second time ; or Sten- 
dhal’s truly creative question: “What am I?" 
But if it narrows the modes and possibilities of 
autobiography down too much, The Art of 
.Autobiography covers its chosen ground obser- 
vantly and seriously, and makes useful men- 
tion of autobiographies many of us will not 
have read I - Lord Berners, Christopher Milpe, 
Neville Cardus. Cockshut finishes with a sec- 
tion on narratives of religious conversion, and 
it is to this one feels his book has been tending 
all along. He looks on autobiography as an 
exercise in spiritual accountancy, hence his 
censure of those whose book-keeping in this 
respect is less than complete. His own book 
would have had a sharper focus, and a stronger 
sense of organization, had it laid down the 
religious theme at the start and followed it 
through explicitly. 

Patterns Of Experience In Autobiography Is 
the most ambitious of these books, arid the 
most flawed. Susannah Egan's theme is ^fic- 
tional ization”, or the way in which mythical 
patterns influence the autobiographer's life- 
story. That one person’s autobiography is in 


some measure everyone’s is the argument she 
is putting up, and which she supports by in- 
genuously gathered facts of comparative 
mythology. As is their way, however, universal 
patterns turn out to be weak determinants of 
particular texts, and Egan has to exaggerate in 
order to convince us of her chosen autobio- 
graphers’ mythical credentials. It will hardly do 
to write of De Quincey’s admittedly momen- 
tous defection from Manchester Grammer 
School in the Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater in terns of an expulsion from Eden, when 
he chose to leave school because he didn’t like 
it there. Egan makes overfree similarly with 
categories like “conversion" or “descent into 
Hell". Were Wordsworth or Carlyle ever con- 
verted, exactly? Did even Augustine “descend 
into hell" on his way to Christian belief? 

The book's happiest parts are those more 
empirical ones where she compares the 
accounts given of certain episodes of an auto- 
biography with alternative accounts of the 
same episodes given by the same writer else- 
where: William Hale White's The Autobio- 
graphy of Mark Rutherford for example, with 
the small book he published thirty years later 
with his own name attached to it, The Early Life 
of Mark Rutherford ; and Newman's account in 
the Apologia of his crucial sickness on a visit to 
Sicily written many years after the event, with 
the account he provided in letters written at the 
time. Egan thus raises the curious question of 
verification in autobiography, which we nor- 
mally leave unraised. It is proper, as its read- 
ers, that we should take an autobiography on 
trust: It is not strictly verifiable even in princi- 
ple, for where Is the hors-texte by alignment 
with which we can set about falsifying it? When 
Egan uses Hale White’s Early Life to “correct” 
The Autobiography site is setting text against 
text and has to take Hale White's word for it 
that the first is more strictly truthful than the 
second even though he could have had reasons 
for wanting to retract certain things in The 
Autobiography because they were true, not be- 
cause they weren’t. And Newman’s letters are 
not necessarily the less "literary” for being 
written so much closer to the event, as a rough 
draft for the subsequent Apologia, so to speak; 
indeed given that they were written for a par- 
ticular person rather than for a hypothetical 
: congregation,’ they could be more imaginative 
rather than less. Egan raises' more problems 
than she seems to realize In her attempt to 
measure fiction against fact, when the facts too 
turn out to be textual. 

Patterns pf Experience in Autobiography is 
undone by her failure to recognize that the raw 
material of autobiography, tbe writer’s experi- 
ence, is inaccessible. Her own irrepressible 
romanticism is to blame. She writes of the 
autobiographer haying to “translate” the 
"rhythms of life" into narrative without notic- 
ing that If life has rhythms it has already been 
trarislated, that this raw material is already 
partly cooked, Her “patterns of experience” 
may be assessed more lucidly as the conven- 
tions of narrative itself, both mythical and non- 
mytbical, and irrespective of whether they 
have some universal origin in human biology. 
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. - Hawldns are well retold. Edmond Malone, the ' won’t let anyone else in on ^ 

^ • Jphnson, is,tlfe herb of -toe drcumstances of ,Jowj^ ^ 


New Books from Yale 

vif American Dilemma 

Democracy and School Desegregation 

Jennifer L. Hochschild 

ft^schild argues that school desegregation can only 
«wcced when rapid ahd extensive change is imposed by 
, 3J!*w? te d officials, at a Centralised level, arid without 
TOO Involvement. Cloth 5547.00 Paper *8.95 ' 
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M the Word’ • \ ; •' 

... Protagonist as Lawyer inModern Fiction , 

| d H. Weisbelg , ; ,. • ; ‘ ' / . . 

eloM^ 00 ^ t^plofes the role of legaiisrii and Us abuses in 
^gl^ttweto by Dostoevski, Flaubert, Camus, and 

A Shbrt (Bstory . 

Vi- ft th® first MflRnil hkfnru rtf Thnilnnri in Enfilish 


BUr«.V * . ‘WMgrnpnyfr u J& fl.oaSK resouiw iu* 

in;.the'full Sweep of Thai-history. £ 27 . 5 Q .. • : • 


Early Education and / 

Psychological Development: .: 

Barbara Bib^t 
Foreword by. Edward Zigler 

Barbara Biber, one of the roost Important figures in 
contemporary: American education, here presents a 
selection of her articles on developmental and educational 
psychology wrl tten over a forty-year period , each 
accompanied by a new essay. £30.00 ■ 

The Southern Ming* 1644-1662 

Lym Struve 1 

Struve's book provides the first thorough political and 
military hlstoiy of the tumultuous events of niid- • 
seventeenth century China: £30.00 

Which Road to the Past? 

Two Views of History ■' ’.*• '* 

Robert William Fogel and G.R. Elton 

Two distinguished historians, one an adypeate of the new 
• scientific or “clibraetrjc" History and the other- a 
traditional historian, debate the validity pf their respective 
methods Of studying the past. Now In paper £5.95 


.Afro-American Literature in 
the Twentieth; Century 

The Achievement of Intimacy 

Michael G, Cooke 

this bold and persuasive book surveys the work of major 
black Writers of the twentieth century. Cooke finds that 
tho essential structure of modem Afro-American 
literature is a, progressive movement towards, an 
unguarded and revelatory engagement between (he self 
and the worlej, £18.50 

The Admirable Secrets of 
Physick and Chyturg;ery 
Thomds Palmer 

Edited by Thomas Rogers Forbes 

The seventeenth-century notebbok of Thoritafc Palmer, a 
young Massachusetts practitioner, may well be tbe earliest 
Work available on the general practice of medicine In the 
North American colonics. £25.00 

Yale University; Press . 

13 Bedford Square, London V7C1B 3JF •• ( »n. 
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Aspiring to abstraction 


Stuart Hampshire 

JONATHAN BENNETT 
A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics 
405pp. Cambridge University Press. £30 
(paperback, £9.50). 

0521 258677 

This book ought to transform and re-vivify the 
study of Spinoza in English. Jonathan Bennett 
proceeds methodically through the Ethics from 
beginning to end, expounding, comparing and 
criticizing as he goes; only very rarely, and 


and, secondly, to recognize these limitations; 
and this recognition is the service of philoso- 
phy. When we are thinking about mathema- 
tics, we know that in recognizing its truths we 
do not need to make allowances for our par- 
ticular place in the natural scheme of things, 
and for the distortions which result. But this 
advantage entails a high cost in abstraction. 
The trick is to combine in our thinking a high 
level of impartiality between particular points 
of view with concrete reference to human con- 
cerns; and this is a matter of correcting 
thought, not of controlling the will, as Bennett 

sa y s - ... . ... 


matical reasoning, and in any thought that helpful when explaining and expandiw 
comes close to this model, we have glimpses of noza's sketch of a theory of the physical wX 
a clear understanding of reality . and we must There is an excellent discussion of the ootkacf 
extend this style of thought to the governance substance and of Spinoza's distinctive use cfH 

ofpublicandprivatelifeasfaraswecan;andin He is least helpful when criticizing Spiooa'i 
the nature of things it can never be very far. account of the transformation and re-directi® 

Spinoza claims that the very same proposition, of the emotions and of the gain in indepeoi 

with the same reference and the same predi- ence and detachment which is supposed to 

cate, conveys a different thbught in the mind of follow this transformation. Robnst common 

a systematic thinker and in the mind of a victim sense tells Professor Bennett that do such 

of common sense. transformation occurs, or is likely to occnr in 


ahva^^th ^apology, does heskipapalsage 


ble or both. He dismisses the geometrical 
structure of the Ethics, and the apparatus of 
demonstration and corollary, as not a serious 
guide to the order and validity of the argu- 
ments in the Ethics ; and he is surely right. At 
the same time he is unwilling to allow Spinoza 
at any point to claim conclusions wliicb he has 
not justified by argument. This brisk, no-non- 
sense attitude is very useful, if only because a 
tone of selective piety is apt to creep into most 
commentaries on Spinoza, and questions of 
justification are then glossed over. Professor 
Bennett has shown himself to be a specialist in 
the “Show Me 1 ’ approach to the great phil- 
osophers of the past, notably in his work on 
Kant. His plain-man style is pleasantly incon- 
gruous when applied to Spinoza’s aloof gener- 
alities. Quite often he dismisses the specific 
metaphysical and moral claims of Spinoza as 
absurd and even crazy, while always insisting 
that there is much to be learnt from Spinoza at 
his best. One cannot doubt the dedication and 
the rational respect which have inspired the 
many years of research which this book repre- 
sents. It brings Spinoza down to earth and close 
to contemporary concerns. 

I think that at some points Bennett's inter- 
pretation of Spinoza is wrong, and that there 
are three clear and related reasons why he goes 


which was unacceptable within Spinoza's phil- 
osophy: familiar to us and familiar to Des- 
cartes, but explicitly rejected by Spinoza. In 
place of types of proposition we are instructed 
by Spinoza to think of the levels of thought and 
of active understanding that are accessible to 
human beings, who are finite creatures sur- 
rounded by the infinities of Nature. In mathe- 


To stick with the logical assumptions and 
methods of analytic philosophy, as Bennettt 
does, is to condemn Spinoza from the start; 
Spinoza has a vision of knowledge which re- 
jects many of the common-sense categories 
upon which analytical philosophy operates. 
But Bennett is unrelentingly clear, thorough 
and forceful in his exposition of the most 
obscure parts of the Ethics , and no student of 
Spinoza can fail to profit from the commen- 
tary, however addicted to Spinozism and un- 
committed to analytical philosophy he may be. 
As might be expected, Bennett is particularly 


Destined for distortion 


Emanuele Ronchettl 

DAVID BELL 

Spinoza In Germany from 1670 to the Age of 
Goethe 

206pp. Institute of Germanic Studies. £9. 
0854571175 

Dealing with the critical response to a philos- 
opher's work is often more difficult than cop- 
ing directly with the work itself. New ranges of 
implications open out as the various interpreta- 
tions and disputes accumulate; new grades of 
complexity are introduced; and exhaustive 
knowledge of the original work is only a neces- 
sary condition of success. 


■ j, wrona./The first is thathebaa tp£ little, regard This preliminary condition is brilliantly ful- 

dlitinctton between the different attainable tion of Spinoza’s philosophy in Germany in the 


levels of knowledge on which the whole theory 
of liberation depends. Perhaps a good way to 
expound the Ethics to modem readers would be 
to begin with this distinction, and then to show 
the metaphysics of the First Part, and the ethics 
. of -the last , two Parts, bb dependent upon the 
tjteory of knowledge. Second, Bennett docs not 
consistently cling to the crucial distinction 

• between the intellectual order of things mid the 
common, order of Nature-- and ‘without this 
distinction Spinoza; does, indeed look like a 
rather crazy. Laplacean determiitist, who has a 
Stoic belief fat. the power of reason to. replace 
. fieelhig and.sentinient, ' . ; • : 

: Tliird/Bennett will not abandon the uiiques- 
tfofcing teallim of British empiricists, who 
assume that oifr . minds ere designed to reflect 
Nature,, completely of Incompletely, success* 
fbUy or unsuccessfully, But the point of SpinOz- 

• ism is precisely .that our minds are not designed 
. to reflect Nature, but rather to register the 

effects of limited aspects of Nature upon us, 


tiori of Spinoza’s philosophy in Germany In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: the vari- 
ety, quality and relevance of his textual refer- 
ences are equalled only by his precise and bal- 
anced approach to the crucial themes: his dis- 
cussion of Spinoza's theory of attributes and 
modes, which has been and remains a major 
stumbling block for any one seeking to achieve 
a proper comprehension of his "logic", is just 
: one example Among many. The book is 
therefore decidedly more than a contribution 
. to the history of Sjpinoza’is influence: it is also 
an accurate and reliable study of the philo- 
sopher's doctrine , of its main features and of its 
subversiveness. It tells the story of its immedi- 
ate and constant execration by many as pure 
atheism, or fatalism, or naturalism, and ex- 
plains why Spinozlim has from the. very 
beginning' been equated with whatever is 
contrary to morality, religion .and the rules of 
• civil . coexistence. .. ■ ■ : - ' 

• ■ The story might well not be ended y« t: Spi- 
noza’s atheism,, whether Or not it is “de sys- 


tdme”, and whether or not it is correctly attri- 
buted on the basis of his works, was a fertile 
battlefield in the development of contempor- 
ary philosophy, from the end of the seventeenth 
century, and Bayle’s famous critical formula- 
tion of it, through to 1785 and the Mendels- 
sohn-Jacobi controversy about Lessing’s 
would-be Spinozism. Much was done, by both 
orthodox and libertine philosophers, to prop- 
agate misunderstanding of Spinoza, and to fo- 
ment equivocation and polemic around his 
work. Whatever its original intentions, the re- 
sult was an increasingly serious distortion of 
Spinoza’s thought. 

Ranking first among these biased readers is 
Leibniz who, true to his political and cultural 
strategy, deliberately tended to blur the fron- 
tier between Spinozism and Cartesianism , thus 
*- reinforcing*- hid own metaphysical - • position. 
This tricky affair - which also involved Christ- 
ian Wolff, Leibniz’s foremost disciple and 
propagator - is carefully and alertly reported 
by Bell, who concentrates especially on the 
relationship between Herder and Spinoza. In 
two long chapters, the core of the essay, and its 
most original contribution, Bell traces Her- 
der’s gradual assimilation of Spinoza’s work. 
Following Lessing, Herder demonstrated the 
inconsistency of the traditionally negative 


transformation occurs, or is likely to occur in 
his real world by the driving force of reason! a 
Spinoza suggests that it can, and he doubtstbi 
we are able, even in imagination, to step into 
Spinoza’s real world, which is composed o! 
mathematical relationships and rations! 
arrangements of forces and counterfort. A] 
the end of the book, and recalling the mani 
new insights that it contains, 1 still believed Hut 
a stronger case could be made for Spinoza’s 
theory of knowledge, and even for the hope of 
human improvement based upon it, than is 
made here. But there is no clearer and mt 
careful statement of the case against Spinoza's 
rationalism from the standpoint of empiricism 


judgment of Spinoza’9 system and grasped, as, 
incidentally, Goethe also did, its most preg- 
nant elements: the non-anthropomorph[c con- 
ception of God, the theory according to which 
moral action remains meaningful even hide- 
terminiatic context, and the concept ofnatat, 
which, rich and complex as it is, founds n 
essentially monistic philosophical rationalhiD. 
* The only real weakness of the book occurs in 
the discusson of the question of the immiD' 
ence or transcendence of God in Spinoza aod 
Herder. It may be correct and understandable 
to identify in Herder a theoretical effort to. 
unify immanence and divine transcendence, 
and to trace this both to a lingering httachroefl 
to religious orthodoxy, and, perhaps, to ae 
unconscious attempt to invoke the purification 
of Spinoza’s atheism by Mendelssohn andLes* 
sing; but it is certainly objectionable to'iav* 
the Spinozan Deus sive natura with any am" 
transcendence. 

No doubt can be left, howewjj* 
apprehension of Spinoza was 
reoriented through Lessing. He rder 
Goethe; and, as Bell shows in his 
chapters, the age of Weimar Classic^ 
learnt fully the lesson of Spinoza’s Iqmj 
Ideas; determinism, naturalism and a 
rationalistic approach to morals. 
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Fogou 


We are watching the sky in a certain quarter 
For the look of iron. The house we leave 
May be hospitable with the smell of baking bread 
When we enter the ground again at the ferny hole. 

" What pity we shall extend into the sunlight 
For our molested rooms, and what rank fear 
That men will come prospecting with crowbars 
• i -. Or slip ■, in dogs at the mouth of our shorn hill. .. 

.. The cold or fire; or to be sat out 
By hunger; or as at Trehowlek ... 

. Where; there were grave finds: a dofl, 

.1 : A photograph, the famiLy loving cup. 

. At Pendeen something unspeakable > 

; .Must- h^ve happened to the woman of the house. 

‘ She appears in winter, in a white dress . 
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promising Edwardians 


Le wis Foreman • 

STEPHEN LLOYD 
g, Balfour Gardiner 

272pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 

0521256097 

MONICA WATSON 

Vork Bowen: A centenary tribute 

112pp. Thames Publishing. £6.50. 

0905210247 

To an Edwardian commentator on the British 
musical scene the young composers Balfour 
Gardiner (bom 1877) and York Bowen (bom 
1884) must have appeared to be very hot tips as 
future “big names”. Indeed Gerald Finzi once 
declared: “If we had tried to back a winner 
among the young men who were bom between 
1870-80, one would have backed Balfour Gar- 
diner before Vaughan Williams and Holst.” It 
was 1910 before A Sea Symphony and the Tal- 
lis Fantasia presented Vaughan Williams as a 
name to count; while it was to fall to Gardiner 
himself to help launch Holst as a major figure, 
financing the now legendary private run- 
Ihrough of The Planets in 1918. Earlier, Gar- 
diner, with his two celebrated series of con- 
certs, helped launch -between 1912 and 1914— 
not only Holst, but Bax, and to a lesser extent 

Leading ladies 

Michael Tanner 

RUPERT CHRISTIANSEN 
Prims Donna 

367pp. Bodley Head. £15. 

0370305507 


This book’s subtitle is “A History”, and the 
blurb claims that Rupert Christiansen has put 
the lives and art of the great prima donnas 
■%)lhe context, of operatic and cultural his- 
wry". A bold notion, and if the book fulfilled 
if, if would be not only a miracle of compress- 
ioa but a help in understanding an important ; 
dement in the social history of the West during 
the last 300 years. It doesn’t fulfil it, or even 
rwDy try to, though occasional gestures are 
in that direction. Still, it is a continuously 
absorbing, smoothly written and moderately 
vdl-informed book. But I can’t see it doing 
ouch to enlighten those who already know a 
8°°d deal about opera, or ridding those who 
tori of their likely prejudices. Though to his 
ofolt Christiansen doesn’t, as nearly every 
wifer of general works on opera does, mis- 
Dr Johnson to the effect that “opera is an 
nolle and Irrational entertainment”, in large 
PW his book seems to be a sermon with that as 
tat, and the behaviour of prime donnas an 
^Pedally blatant manifestation of exotic irra- 
towUty. No doubt he Is right, in that it has 
®«n characteristic of them, and just as much • 
<n their male counterparts (for the purposes of 
™* took, by the way; castrati are treated as 
*Mnen) to be temperamental, vain, egotistic 
tod prone to hysteria and collapse. Of all the 
performing arts opera is the most susceptible to - 
Meous contingencies, and thus tlje most likely * 
® Produce sensational copy. 

At a high level, Christiansen’s book Is jour- 
Mmm, and for all his concern with pther 
of prima dopna-hood, he is most at 
narrating colourful and scandalous inci- 
2*' ^ he n he essays something general, bb for 
J*'®?® in setting the scene for a discussion of 
M Ccunpos^r’a leading interpreters, 
en J. ?d be. slapdash and bomusingly super- 
Oh Wagner he says tfiqt “A sickly sort of 


PatS , tion erf tlie female pervade Tristan pr /■ 
The “or” helps;to make ihls unclear; • 

. . 9oe would hardly think that Tristan ^ ideal- 1 . 
*rt.- 1 ft. M V at tbo expense of the other;, o^ that • 
h i* r o * t ^J * 0 vew was a sado-masochist; and 
Vtttonishing.to find Ghriatian^n referring 
fr- to*pirituBl boaufy that should shine,forth\; 
in-partkular". Hpr, is it true that 5 
.to'.'Mathlldfl Wesendonckdur-.; 
^roqoaraalcthat ^fhis Tristan is turniDB into 
dr S at $ti '- .’'i .that is said in a 

wote -whUe comprising Act fin , yedp 
were anv rehearsals: That khid of ►. 
[Wwapy 1? fairly frcquent.Vand makes one 


the concept of the British composer as one to 
be taken seriously. Other beneficiaries from 
the concerts included Delius, Grainger (neith- 
er perhaps strictly British), Austin, Vaughan 
Williams, O’Neill, Harty, W.H. Bell, 
McEwen, Ban took, and, not least, Gardiner 
himself. A small but valuable feature of 
Stephen Lloyd’s definitive book on Gardiner is 
the lists of the music played in these eight 
historic programmes. Lloyd is particularly use- 
ful for his encyclopaedic knowledge of what 
was played and when, and for all those details 
of works announced and not played or the 
subject of last-minute substitutions. 

For the student of the history of music in 
England since 1900 there is a core of essential 
literature, of relevance to almost every facet of 
the period. This study of Balfour Oardiner is a 
valuable addition to that select company, and 
is especially useful because of his central place 
in the earlier history of the period, and of the 
author's wide-ranging treatment which makes 
it an evocation of the times as well as a portrait 
of a man and his music (with some superb early 
photographs). 

York Bowen was never part of the circles 
which revolved around Gardiner, and around 
the Royal College of Music, nor yet, on the 
other hand, round Bantock and the provincial 
centres. Others of Gardiner's friends were 


uneasy about the large amount of gossip the 
book contains. 

About half the book is devoted to singers of 
whom there are no recordings, so Christiansen 
has to rely on contemporary reports of what 
they were like; he manages this frustrating task 
well , so that we feel that we have a good idea of 
how, for example, the great Giuditta Pasta, 
creator of the part of Norma, sounded. Every- 
thing suggests that she was remarkably similar 
to Callas; she elicited the same kind and even 
degree of enthusiasm, and her vocal imperfec- 
tions. often turned to dramatic effect, are also, 
as recounted in detailed critiques, highly re- 
miniscent of Callas’s. Christiansen is not reli- 
able about Callas,- banally stating that she, was 
only really at home in tragedy. “To wistful 
lyridsm (her Sonnambula is too earnest) Or 
tearful melancholy (for which we listen to 
Muzio), let alone comedy, she was less well 
suited”. But has he beard her Rosina or Floril- 
la, brilliant comic performances; or the first 
record she made, Qul la voce, the quintessence 
of tearful melancholy, making Muzio sound 
slightly coarse? Naturally these judgments are 
disputable, but by stating his in a history 
Christiansen imparts to them an official qualify 
which they don’t and CBn’t possess. 

To read that “the last Melba night before the 
outbreak of the First World War was attended 
by two kings, four queens, and a dowager 
empress” is to be amazed by, among other 
things, how many kings and queens were 
around at the time, how they liked to spend 
their time, and what status a singer such as 
Melba could achieve. A book which devoted 
itself more stngle-mindedly to their place in 
society would be of more value than this skil- 
fully wrought collection, of anecdotes. For the 
assessment of singers we have the monumental 
The GfandTradltloH by John Stfcane, and the 
ongoing series of volumes The Record of Sing- 
ing by Michael Scott, both extremely conten- 
. tious, but at least provoking one to listen more 
carefully and judge m ore scrupulously. ■ , 

Dent have recently reissued two titles from 
their Master Musicians Series: Tchaikovsky 
(194pp. £4.95. 0 460 02187 7) by Edward 
Garden which has corrections to the earlier 

• a Mfllnrial V 


concerning the circumstances of Tchaikovsky s 

death, and Vivaldi (274pp. £4.95. 0 460 02282 
2) by Michael Talbot. The ThS reviewer wrote 
in the Issue of November 30, 1979 that the 
series “continues to. provide reliable guides; 
even though they are generally too shprt for 
major composers , . . Edward Garden wos tbe 
first to break- the mould, in his e«»ll6nt 
Tchaikovsky volume in 1973 [and] Michael 
. Talbot tries a compromise by opening with a 
study of the rediscpve^ of Vivaldi -and a very . 
• . useful chapter on Venice and her music . ;; ya* 

„ a bird’s-eye view . , .-fid* is an excellent piece 


among Bowen's well-off contemporaries, 
those talented pianist-composers who were 
students of Corder and Matthay at the Royal 
Academy of Music. While, a student Bowen 
was pre-eminent in this company, as both com- 
poser and pianist, and the gossip-columns of 
Society papers around 1904 were suitably 
gushing in their accounts of his youthful 
achievements. Yet Bowen played little part in 
the emergence of a national musical identify, 
which was characterized by a succession of 
strong musical personalities, with instantly rec- 
ognizable individual styles. Bowen never com- 
manded such individuality, and although a pro- 
ductive composer - Monica Watson’s book 
contains a sixteen-page catalogue of his music- 
he never produced a score that would keep his 
name before the public. His reputation as a 
significant composer did not really survive the 
First World War, yet his output contains many 
attractive works, and it is unfortunate that in 
his centenary year so little has been done to 
give us a chance to evaluate it - particularly his 
orchestral music - in performance. The last 
time one of his symphonies or piano concertos 
was broadcast by the BBC was in 1959. So Miss 
Watson’s short memoir is a useful reminder of 
how inadequately he has recently been treated, 
perhaps most unfortunately by the inaccurate 
entry in the New Grove. 

Bowen was a working musician. Gardiner 
was sufficiently wealthy never to have to be so, 
and ultimately this led him to throw up music 
altogether in favour of forestry, although con- 
tinuing to support composers he favoured - 
including Delius - with discreet philanthropy. 
Our view of him is conditioned by the fact that 
being affluent he allowed himself too much 
opportunity for self-doubt and so destroyed 
the larger part of his work. A quick count in 
Stephen Lloyd's book reveals twenty works 
with orchestra that do not survive, and only 
fourteen which do. When one considers such 
fine short scores as the fervent choral setting of 
April and the ravishingly poetic evocation A 
Berkshire Idyll , one feels that those which do 


survive should be brought to the attention of 
conductors sympathetic to their idiom: even 
now A Berkshire Idyll has only been played 
twice and never broadcast in Britain. Since 
detailed analytical notes survive for many of 
the works Gardiner destroyed it is possible to 
get at least some of their flavour. We can say of 
him, as we cannot of most of his contempor- 
aries , that if he had died in the First World War 
we would remember him as a more substantial 
composer than we do. 

Performances of Gardiner’s music in his 
centenary year resulted in a sympathetic eva- 
luation of his surviving music. Bowen, on the 
other hand, with a much larger oeuvre , has not 
been sufficiently performed in bis centenary 
year for an assessment to be made. Many clues 
to his aesthetic do not augur well; for example 
his cadenzas for Beethoven’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto, which he plays in his pioneering 
1926 recording of the work, are grotesque, and 
revealing in a way he certainly did not Intend. 
Yet tape recordings of orchestral works surviv- 
ing from 1950s broadcasts are much more en- 
couraging, as was a performance of the Festal 
Overture at the RAM earlier this year. 

It is curious that Gardiner, the product of a 
latc-nineteenlh-ccntury Frankfurt musical 
education, became, under the influence of 
folksong and Delius, a quintessential^ English 
composer of his time, while Bowen, who never 
studied abroad, has a much less personal 
idiom. Yet in the event neither the “Frankfurt 
Gang” (which, besides Gardiner, included 
Scott, Quilter, O’Neill and Grainger) nor the 
composition students of Corder at the RAM, 
both generally considered at the time to be 
forward-looking and abreast of the latest de- 
velopments, had the strength of purpose or the 
staying power of their colleagues at the RCM. 
Whether this strength and personality derived 
from Stanford's teaching or was the result of 
some other factor is the most interesting ques- 
tion still outstanding. Meanwhile these two 
books add further to our appreciation of the 
period. 


KEITH 

WATERHOUSE 

Thinks 

KEMNUNN 
Tapping the 
Source 


The vindictive private fantasies of a choleric commuter are 
hilariously detailed in this new novel from our finest comic 
writer. 

"A masterpiece of High Force , the funniest and most effective 
book I have read for years" 

Auberon Waugh, Daily Mail 
£8.95 

An obsessive quest for his runaway sister draws Ike Tucker 
to California's sleazy beach world where his search swiftly 
becomes one for his awn manhood and identity. 

"Kent Nunn is the bright son of a very good family . . . 
Hammett and Chandler, Raoul Whitfield, Paul Cain, 
James Cain, Horace McCoy and, yes, Ross Macdonald. 
WhatKem Nunn has done is... (to) surpass them all . " 
Carolyn See, Los Angeles Times Book Review 
£8.95 


SARA MAITLAND 
Virgin Territory 


JULIAN 

RATHBONE 

Nasty, Very 


ROSELLEN BROWI 
Civil Wars 

MICHAfl JOSEPH 


This powerful, provocative second novel confirms the 
winner, of the Somerset Maugham Award as one of the 
t most talented and Original writers to emerge from the 
British.Women's movement. 

"A feminist theological novel. . i extravagant, didac- 
tic, densely Infiltrated by myth, metaphor and 
history. " . 

Victoria Glendinning, SundoyTimes 
£ 8.95 

Black political satire .coupled with o chilling 
observation of human behaviour motivated bv 
greed and ambition make Julian Rathbone's ,16th 
novel his moil successful yet. . 

"A savage parody of the Britain that is no longer 
great L his navel deserves attention" :■ 

Elizabeth Berr idge, Daily Telegraph 
CB.95 

A broad, passionpte new novel from the highly- 
“■ accbimed author of THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

MY MOtHER and TENDER MERCIES. , 

"The grateful energy of Brown'f prose is such 
that the impulse to read fast, to. get ahead with 
'the action^., conflicts with the simultaneous 
desire to ponder each rewarding Sentence . " 
Marion Glastonbury, New Statesman - 
£9.95 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

Umberto Eco's The Name of the Rose was, by 
any standards, the literary and commercial suc- 
cess of the year in America. Reviewers all mar- 
velled at the appearance of what one called, 
with charming surprise, "that rarest of literary 
blossoms: a page-turner about ideas'*. The air- 
port bookstalls were bowed with this blossom, 
as were the coffee and cocaine tables of the 
semiotic in-crowd. The Name of the Rose could 
be read as a detective story, as a medieval 
romance, as a linguistic and textual romp or as 
what it actually is, which is a satire on the 
persistence of faith in the modem world. Some 
readers also claimed to have found con- 
temporary Italian politics encoded, as it were, 
in the text. There have been tremendous and 
even acrid guessing games about the pro- 
venance of the title. Now, with Eco himself as a 
visiting teacher in New York, he has become 
the lion of the season. And Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovitch have published his Postscript to 
The Name of the Rose, which carries the teas- 
ing and ambiguity of the original to a new 
stage. 

On October 24, PEN were the hosts of a 
public "conversation” between Eco and Susan 
Sontag at New York University. The guest 
autiior proved to be mercurial and ludic, treat- 
ing all questions and queries as an opportunity 
to show off. His preferred manner is 
self-deprecation, and his method is dpater. 
"From the point of view of literature”, he said, 
“my book is not written at all. But to write a 
novel is not a problem of language. It is a 
cosmological problem.” Unlike a poet, it 
seems, the novelist must invent a world. The 
audience listened humbly, afraid that it might 
have missed something. Susan Sontag gently 
suggested that Eco had followed the lineage of 
Roland Barthes - from student of popular cul- 
ture to art critic to semiotician - but had made' 
the transition to novelist that Barthe* never 
_ accomplished, Eco replied that Barthes was so 
-- ;thath|&. cquld^neyerhave, 

strength of being umalsmable. Added' to a la- 
tter assertion,, that Descartes employed the 
methods of Holmes and Hitchcock for his 
cogiio, it had the desired effect of producing 
uneasy laughter. 

Eco is a keen student of pop culture, arid 
likes to keep his hearers off-balanCe with rapid 
. chingesof pace; He .will make solemn remarks 
. ■ ■■ about the cultural 1 import of Superman or . 

■ lathes Bond; break- info a speculation about 
Parsifal and sexuality > and then describe one of 
. his many pastiches, (The wittiest of these is 
Nonita, in Which the. teller of the tale confesses 
, that. he can only desire grandmothers over. 

; eighty. The narrator is Umberto Umberto.) 

This style is naturally hyperbolic. When Susan 
v . Sontag patiently, takes him at his word, asking 
if a great novel can Indeed be ilbwritten and 
offering Drejser's American Tragedy as an ex- 
ample, Eco replies grandly that "many ofthe 
. most vital aiijd moving books in world literature 
have been poorly-written.-” Which , ones? He 
does not care to say , It would be too literal , too 
7 Anglo-Saxon, to expect an answer.,The Post J 
script isMmiiarly frivolous. There isahaphdr is- : 

. tks carelessness at work, “The author should 
.die once he. has finished writing: So. as not to 
trouble the pathof the tcxti^' A few pages later, 
well earn- that Snoopy -Woody Allen' are ’ 

J. ' .Ipokjhig dves*! thp shouidefof foe. narrator,' /. 4 
i; : j$(lT was fc good year for laying down yisur 

>'■ ^tipcfod ampetprs, and for discoursing op the . 
Apocalypsef Biblical prophecies pf Arma- 
geddon aitf; becoming a staple, pf polite dis- 
f ■ cussloh ■ here, , “ with even fo«' President 
-■ frec-asspriatihg on foe matter; and this may 
explain sqme.df Ecb*s dppehlr But he Scorns all 
rtodetni ; analogies with; his work* while ad- 
mitting that foe readef may be allowed to see . 
. meanings whidi elude the writer; Karl Meyer 
holds foe palm for preposfng that siiicb a Rdse 
byany’othejJ Hetmi vybultiVsmellris sweet j. and “ 
since the echo retohas ifo tothe world of TtaUah 
political . fact ion.,’ foe. author's disclaimer of V 
Shakespearean infiifobcc may be a deliberate, 
reini. • ■” 1 -- ; • '• ; : : ••• '• • •: : •: •’ ' 


Evfery attentive reader ofthe TLS Mil find, I 
am Sure, that he br she f^elg foegripleft by 
Professor Stephen Kbss, It; is a pcinventioh to . 


refer to early deaths as tragic, but this instance 
makes the convention seem rather stale. 
Stephen was so obviously a historian and critic 
in his prime, and so clearly a writer approach- 
ing his mature best, that the sense of waste and 
loss is crushing. This emotion was apparent at 
his memorial meeting, which heard from R.K. 
Webb, editor of the American Historical Re- 
view, as well as from Ved Mehta, from 
Stephen's distinguished Columbia colleague 
Ainslie Enforce and from one of his students. 
Stephen was very much a Columbia mao, re- 
spected and liked far beyond the confines of his 
own discipline. 

More than any other professional in that 
discipline, Stephen knew and relished Eng- 
land. He would not have renounced the title of 
"anglophile”, but he did not romanticize or 
idealize his favourite subject. His works, on 
the classic English liberals and on the English 
press, were at once clear-sighted and sceptical. 
His industry was renowned, but no one who 
knew him could call him solemn. He was a 
scrupulous man, who always had time for in- 
quiries and appeals. And, though he could be 
self-parodic about his absorption in the 
vanished spaces of the Edwardian age, he was 
very serious in his application to the grand 
problem of liberalism and Empire. He will be 
missed by many who never met him. 


Kingsley Amis's most recent novel, Stanley 
and the Women , has not been able to find a 
publisher in New York. This is odd in itself 
when one thinks of how many admirers he has 
here; odder still when one remembers how 
much garbage is on the current fiction lists. 
Embarrassed publishers have been heard to 
say that there are “problems” about publishing 
Stanley. When pushed, they more or less admit 
that there is a “prejudice” against the book. 
Nobody could object to “prejudiced” reviews 
of it, but prejudiced non-publication is another 
matter. In order to be frank, I shall state the 
obylous and apy that there are influential 
Tfoniinlats bsUftwsJfoaiAbe. 

reading .public should be spared certain fic- 
tions. Mr Amis's agent, Jonathan Clowes ; tells 
me that four senior editors at different pub- 
lishing houses have enthused about the novel 
and offered to take it. Three of them candidly 


excused the rescinding of such offers by refer- 
ence to objections from feminists on the edi- 
torial board: in the remaining case Mr Clowes 
suspects this to have been true. 

In other words, American readers are being 
cheated of the chance to get hold of a good 
book. A start is being made by Grand Street, 
the quarterly, which is giving a long review to 
Stanley and the Women regardless. Perhaps 
this will shame others into following suit. But is 
there no publisher who will step forward to 
save the honour of the trade? 


On election day, and therefore unnoticed by 
the newspapers, the Supreme Court heard 
arguments in a case which could well decide the 
relationship between journalism, publishing, 
copyright and the First Amendment. The 
plaintiffs were the publishers Harper and Row 
and the Reader's Digest, and the defendant was 
The Nation (to which, I had better say, 1 con- 
tribute a column). The milling group outside 
the usually torpid courtroom was like a 
first-night crowd. 

In 1979, The Nation was sent an advance 
copy of the memoirs of President Gerald Ford. 
Entitled A Time to Heal, the manuscript con- 
tained admissions by Ford which were of the 
first importance in testing various claims about 
the Nixon pardon and the legitimacy of the 
Watergate succession. There seemed every 
justification, in the public interest, for publish- 
ing an article based on the disclosures. Harper 
and Row are suing for infringement of copy- 
right and for the sum which they say they for- 
feited in “exclusive serialization” fees. So far, 
the Court of Appeals has upheld The Nation's 
position on grounds of free speech and the 
public interest. And amicus curiae briefs have 
been filed, in favour of this verdict, by the New 
York Times, Newsweek, the Los Angeles 
Titnes, the New York Review of Books and 
Scientific American. The briefs were written by 
Professor Melville B. Nimmer, whose Nimmer 
on Copyright is the comprehensive standard 
the subject. TJ)e ; American Associ- 
ation of Publishers has filed a brief on the 
opposing side. 

According to Floyd Abrams, the country’s 
leading First Amendment advocate, a Sup- 
reme Court finding for the plaintiffs would be a 


Conferring in absentia 


David Caiite ■••• ; ; , 

New Directionsln African Literature: 

Continuity audchange , *• 

Commonwealth Institute , 1 

A gathering of writers and scholars from the 
continent of Africa, anglophone, francophone 
and indigenous, b light to be an exciting event, 
New 1 Directions iri African . Literature, 'orga- 
nized jointly by the CominonWealth Institute 
and the Africa Centre* brought together some 
thirty-five , principals* including Ngugi wa 
Thlongfo and Lewis Nkosi, as well as oyer 250 
participants. Nevertheless, there were mo- 
ments during the conference 1 when its value 
, seemed to reside mainly in foe informal discus- 
sions taking .place, over coffee or lunch,, be- 
twijen fop formal lec fores (jrtiid seminars. ': 

• v The most dratriadc dimension of foe confer- ■ 
ence was a hidden bite - an; attempt by the 
Government of Konya to prevent ffieperform- 

. anCe qf The^rialdf Dedm J(imathiyby Ngugi 
. . wa TWong’qandMicere Gjthari Mugo . Ngugi , 

■ '.Chairman ofthepep^rtmehtof literature; at 
: 1 the Univers ity of Nairabi until his detention 

1978 , was theguldi tig spiri tbebjnd foeconfer- 

■ enCcV Indeed his shadow Wfls fill foe longer for 

■ the absChceof foe other nwjpr^riwfo writer*, 
notably Wojo SoyinVi *bd Chmna Achebt. 
Ngugi ; (who fa known for hi? hoyelsVx 
Gr<tln of Wheat and petals of Blood) delivered 

• the keynote add*** o^.thkflrtt dap, afgulng 
that African liforaimeWfil fomish the oppres- 
sed wlfoi a weapon /against domination only 

. when it speaks 4p ,thenT ifothe vemacular; v 
Eewis Nkosi dffored ah ironic .comment by 
asking a question « 1 is Xhpsa: foW understood 
” what he .vims saying; $giigl -reasons' jifot 

: • . tybiftatafatejl: ■ 

-. 1 !•• ■' . .7- ' i.- k'V 1 ',' 7 '-‘j; :'v*v;=:.si5 

. . . •. . - : r ;-v * .t v V.; i-- ,7 


An absent writer who would not have agreed 
. with him Is Dambudzo Marechera, who has 
stirred a hornet's nest in Zimbabwe by cun- 
ningly arguing that writing in Shona or 
Ndebele suits the “Imperialists'” role for Afri- 
can writers very nicely. So sedate were the 
proceedings at the Commonwealth Institute, 
so academic the language, that Marechera’s 
1 in variably iconoclastic and disruptive influence 
was much missed. 

The academic approach, particularly in its 
jargbn-ridden, mqrxisant form, lay heavily 
on the proceedings. Many of the participants 
are professors as well as writers (Nkosi and 
Njabulo Ndebele among them) who feel it 
necessary to impart historical Information in a 
fairly elementary, survey form. Ndebele took 
us through the main phases of modern black 
South. African- writing, but what one missed 
wasja more pefSoiial statement, manifesto or 
; cri de cOeur. A SeiUlnar on “Africanizing; the 
Curriculum in African Schools" meandered 
politely in every direction except towards what 
“Africanization" really is. We know it means 
giving Africans arid African' riilidren novel? 

; and pbems about themselves r&foer thaq 7>ea* 

« sure, Island', but when we got to the questidn of 
"recovering pre^colortihl African values" no 
onewasquifeoertain Whafthey were . Equally v 
• no one seemed anxious to cdnfrcmt the. awk- 
-Ward questions, suCh as foe close link between 
missionary colonialism add the creation of 
written language in Africa. ' 

The most stimulating event of the confer- 
ence Was the-Wazalendo Players’, production of 
Ngugi’s The Trial of Dedah Ktmathl , an epic 
and episodic drama fobut thC Kiau Mau upria- 
. in 8 of the early 1950a, Qose tb pure aglt-pfop 
instyle.manlchflean in mood.foe pJaylKsus 
a romanticized 7 , ahistoricai .view of the KikuVii 
' straggle egainst British, colonialism. Thb heroic 
'/ De ^ n ... 


severe blow to free inquiry and public^ 
because it would forbid the quotation ore^ 
the paraphrase of copyrighted matwiaU. 
would also mean that presidents and 
public servants were in some sense the'W 
era” of the periods of history in whlchZ 
featured. ” 

This is the first major case to involve a con- 
flict between the law of copyright and the cm. 
stitutional guarantee of free speech FV 
cedents are therefore few. There may be bow 
in a Supreme Court decision of last year, S 
ruled that it was not an infringement of copy, 
right for a citizen to use a Betamax for Sc 
taping of a film. Perhaps what holds good for 
entertainment will also hold good for puhu c 
debate. 


Norman Mailer seems to be in an odd mood. 
His recent trip to the Soviet Union produced 
an article, in Parade magazine, which, bymix- 
ing the obvious and the non-sequitur, achieved 
naivety. As he wrote, Russia is indeed “a huge 
and complex beast of a nation, a land difficah 
to live in, abrasive as steel wool", Ashe&bo 
wrote, it is "nonetheless a real country where 
people do not necessarily decide in advance 
that they are working for a doomed and evd 
machine but instead grow up suffering and 
scheming, looking for better ways and means 
to live well and fornicate well, and even go 
bowling and play ball like thee and me". 

The suspicion that all this “land of contrast' 
folksiness is leading us somewhere is enhanced 
when Mailer writes that, "It is significant that 
we have forgiven Nazi Germany for its concen- 
tration camps - and the 20 million people that 
the Nazis exterminated - we do great basin® 
with Germany - but we still do not exculpate 
the Russians for their gulags.” There seems to 
be a category mistake here, unless one believes 
that “Germany" and “Nazi Germany’ ne 
coterminous. And who are, or who Is, the fa- 
giving “we"? It might not matter that Mato 
himself says foolish things about the Soviet 
Union, where active persecution of writens. 
unlike In Germany, still going on. ButnowtW 
he is President of American PEN, wfwl 
supposed to defend such writers, he ntaj 
should be more careful. 


do with the real guerrilla leader as 
Karari Njama’s Mau Mau from Within - 
source to which Ngugi himself 
The Kikuyu women who went with the 
and Freedom Army carried babiM 
backs, not guns; they didn’t wear Cudmhbjw 
camouflage fatigues and they didn t 
male discussions on terms of equity ' 
any terms. Some of the Rift Valley 
were no doubt half-way to cartoon cai^j 
but surely not quite so far as the canJM 1 " 
cut-outs offered by Wazalcndo PlayeR-_ 
Nevertheless the arrival here 
Klmathi seven years after it was first pre** 
in Nairobi, then hastily closed down w 
authorities; Is a most welcome erent- 
depiction of the black educated classes 
mowing to sell out their guerrilla . 
both incisive and Witty. "Haven 
wort? So why not surrender?” 1 

The first issue of a new mgazice _ 

International Chlcano poetry 

Tino Villaniieva (Volume I, no*. Su T w V 

$8 per annum, from 645 Beacon 
Boston MA 02215, USA) 

. view wlth Gabriel Garda 
Tomfis Stefanovics admirably 
book and tape recorder, the _ if)es 4s 
. usyal tools. The testilt, which ^ 

“a foliage of his Ideas and my P ^ ^ 


awuagc ui «mb iuwhb . hut H ^ 

suefoeds best In the latter a ^ liie 

an authenticity which is opt ^ . 

qufestipn-HUswer format. Marqu ' 

scribed his Chronicle of a Death s , 

“foie report of a real crime ■ Ij n eb tP^® . 
presumably. The rest of the mag # 

up. mainly l>y 'poetry, 

English / and sometimes a tnixun® ^ 

• im ■ ' ■ . .■ jji ••iff'.''- 
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Private Archives 

Sir, - Roy Poster’s judicious comments 
(November 9) on the melancholy contrast be- 
tween some private and some public archives 
will have wanned the heart of many a baffled 
researcher. Some would want to go farther, 
and state baldly that any private restriction of 
access to the papers of statesmen is intolerable , 
while the sale of such papers to foreign archives 
_ which seems to be occurring more fre- 
quently - is a national scandal. These records 
cannot be treated as private property, capable 
of enriching the descendants of those who have 
pursued political careers. These men may have 
done the state some service, but they are not 
entitled to purloin its records (or indeed its tin 
trunks). The inextricable entanglement of the 
“private” and “political" domains; which Dr 
Foster deftly demonstrates, means that public 
men must not expect to preserve the distinc- 
tion. This is, surely, the price of power. It is 
scarcely possible to believe that politicians 
would have been, or will be, deterred from the 
pursuit of office by the knowledge that their 
private lives will become public property. 

The best that can be said for private.archives 
(and it is no small thing) is that they can pre- 
serve what officialdom destroys. The wanton 
destruction and blatant censorship by govern- 
ment departments of records due for deposit in 
(he Public Record Office constitutes a long- 
standing and continuing assault on democracy 
and freedom of information. Whitehall, as one 
of your reviewers recently pointed out, sees the 
historian's pursuit of truth as inconvenient at 
best, at worst subversive. The obsession with 
official secrecy is the most malignant "British 
disease”. 

(UN. TOWNSHEND. 

Department of History, University of Keele, Keele, 
Staffordshire. 

The Oxford Authors 

Sir, -The favourable observations of your re- 
viewer W. W. Robson on individual volumes 
ol tha Oxford Authors series (October 26) 
fare been received with due gratification. 
However, his study of the titles reported to be 
fn preparation has led him to make inferences 
(hat are incorrect. The list upon which he com- 
ments consists of titles already under contract 
when (he present volumes went to press. It is 
not easy to see how Professor Robson came to 
see this list as an attempt to revise by exclusion 
the canon pf English literature; but he may be 
relieved to leara that more titles are to follow. 
The Marcionite peril is, in short, illusory. 
TRANK KERMODE. 

27 Luard Road, Cambridge. 

Freud and the Seduction 
Theory 

- In his review of my book The Assault on 
Thirt (July 6) Frank Cioffi states that “Freud 
eccepied a dubious theory because he was 
^ous to bring himself to the attentibn of the 
medical world and he abandoned it from be- 
kled circumspection". This does not represent 
& f act > however, but only a speculation (based, 
far as oae can tell, on no new documents of' 
jjy kind, or any new information, simply on 
Professor Cioffi’s statement). This is the tone- 
of ihe entire piece. Cioffi simply asserts that 
something is so, and feels no obligation to pro- 
. any kind of documentation. -. ' . 

• But l am not writing to respond to the review 

* *uch but to point out two errors, both ser- 

■ E®’ * n ^ review, and which can be checked' 

anybody who' takes the' trouble to do so. 
'2® writes: “Another consideration which 
, ^forced [Freud’s] belief in their reality [ie, 
of the sexual seductions] was tbe : discovery of 
P a fo°Pffilic, impulses. In a letter tp 
Mwss lie reports a dream of sex-play witii his : 
ji year-old daughter (not fos niece; as lories 
jjjjs ih thejUfej," This isfalse. Jones Write*; 
i. 1 when, 'finally, he. had a dream . about his ■ 
; r American nfece Helia which he had to inter- 
■W.as foyering a sexual wish towards his 
daughter be felt he haf personal first- 
• in* B Wiw of foo correfctnes? of his theory” « 
^ li p. 354).. This is exactly what Freud 

(.-By* foefetter/to FUbSs,: written on May 31,. 
iy ^l ^oUprig ago I dfeamt that I was feeling 
/'-.'^^^tipnately toward? Mathilde, but.Ker 


name was ‘Hella’, and then I saw the word 
'Hella; in heavy type before me. The solution is 
that Hella is the name of an American niece 
whose photograph we have been sent." 

More important is the accusation that Cioffi 
makes that Freud is not honourable. He writes: 
“Would an honourable man have represented 
this state of affairs by speaking of ‘statements 
made by patients in which they ascribed their 
symptoms to passive sexual experiences in 
early childhood, as Freud did in 1914?" Cioffi 
is making the point that Freud had written that 
his patients “assure me . . . emphatically of 
their unbelief’, but in the passage Cioffi 
quotes, Freud seems to be saying that the pa- 
tients themselves ascribed their symptoms to 
seduction. It is true that both statements as 
printed cannot be true. There is a contradic- 
tion. But Cioffi immediately jumps to the con- 
clusion that Freud is dishonourable, instead of 
taking into account the far more likely possibil- 
ity that his own ability to understand Freud is 
impaired by a lack of command of the language 
in which Freud wrote. After all, Freud did not 
write the words Cioffi ascribes to him in 
English but in German, and it would seem 
sensible, before accusing a man of an egregious 
and dishonourable lie, to take the trouble to 
read what he wrote in (he language in which he 
wrote it. Had he done so Cioffi would have 
discovered that Freud never said anything like 
what Strachey translates. Freud does not say 
that the patients ascribed their symptoms to 
sexual seductions, but that he, Freud, was able 
to infer this from the nature of the symptoms. 
There is, therefore, no contradiction with the 
earlier passage, and Freud is not saying any- 
thing dishonourable or misleading. 

I would very much like to see a reference to 
where Freud claims that “children may be 
starved, beaten or tortured but providing they 
have not been simultaneously sexually stimu- 
lated the experience can have no neurotic 
aftermath”. Freud never says this anywhere in 
his writing. This is Cioffi’s extrapolation. But 
it isfalse, even as an inference, since one of the 
things that Freud was attempting to do in his 
1896 papers about the reality of sexual abuse 
was to search for the more general causes of 
mental illness. Sexual trauma was one kind of 
trauma ahd was clearly leading Fircud to a 
traumatic or traumatogenic theory, of the 
neuroses. I find it a pity that Freud abandoned 
his belief in the reality of sexual abuse, thereby 
deflecting psychoanalysis from this very path. 
But to claim that Freud never had any Interest 
in what happens to children unless they were 
sexually seduced is sheer nonsense. 

Finally, Cioffi asserts (again with no evi- 
dence) that “Masson is also mistaken In bold- 
ing that Freud based his conviction on the real- 
ity of the seductions on Stories recalled and 
recounted by his patients in the course of 
analysis”. Cioffi’s position is that "Freud’s re- 
constructions were not basfcd on confessions 
but on his own theoretical requirements and/or 
intuitions” and that “Freud gave up the seduc- 
tion theory because he realized that the theme 
of seduction had been introduced into the 
material of the analytic sessions by his own 
preconceptions.” In other words, for Cioffi, 
Freud invented the seductions, then forced 
them upon his patients,, finally, felt sheepish 
abdut this, and gake it up; But is it not a strange 
! coincidence that at the same time that all this 
was happening, there were, real seductions tak- 
ing place in the real world, in very large num- 
bers? Freud did not know this (according to 
Cioffi); he simply happened to believe it for 
theoretical reasons. And his patients, although 
seduction must have played a role fn the fives of 
some of them, never remembered these seduc- 
tions, and were never able to reirtember them, 
even after treatment, but simply agreed with 
Freud fo please him. Surely, it is not irrelevant 
. to Wok at the, literature of the time to attempt 
todiscoverwhat 1-reud knew, end what was the 
reality, especially if this literature has not been 
examined before. Cioffi writes that I go to 
“pointless lengths to Establish the topicality of 

■ the theme of child abuse ddring the period 
Freud spent at the Salpfitrlfere". But Cioffi s 

' total unfamiliarity with this literature is sure^ 
not Something of whifo brought*, be proud. 
Surely it doe? matter what Fretidread and whnt 
facts tieknewand when h'e knew them.Profes- 
sbr Goffi evidently fives in a world where all 

■ fogt matter? are lagicaldeductiops. Hedcehe is 


absolved, unlike the rest of us, from learning 
languages, or reading literature. But then he 
should refrain from talking about areas in 
which his ignorance makes him liable to the 
kind of errors so obviously displayed in his 
review. 

JEFFREY M. MASSON. 

381 63rd St. Oakland, CA94618. 

Bibliothfeque Nationale 

Sir, - May I add another foreigner’s word in 
defence of the Bibliothfcque Nationale? When 
I presented my reader’s card for renewal in 
March 1975, it occasioned some curiosity 
among the staff, none of whom had been bom 
when it was issued in July 1922. The prompt 
attention given me in the Manuscript Room 
recalled that of my earliest visit. When my wife 
came to call for me, describing me as a white- 
haired professor, they said that all the readers 
looked like that. But the mention of my name 
stined them as if I were Dr Manette just out of 
the Bastille. Bending the rules, they brought 
her up to fetch me. 

Over the same span of years my experience 
in the British Library has prompted more than 
one defence against such complaints, which 
spring usually from ignorance. 

GORDON S. HAIGHT 
Woodbridge, Connecticut. 

'The Time Machine' 

Sir, - It seems ironic that, in an issue which 
exhibits the doyen of Gissing scholars pointing 
out the errors of Wells’s latest biographer (Let- 
ters November 2), you should have allowed 
Umberto Eco to describe The Time Machine as 
a story containing "free and adventurous fan- 
tastication about a lost world" of “prehistoric 
people”. If Eco has forgotten that the major 
part of The Time Machine is set in AD 802,701, 
no wonder he is unsure about its science-fic- 
tional status! In fact, recent theorists of science 
fiction have invariably recognized The Time 
Machine as one of the archetypal SF texts, and 
I should have thought that was Us proper place 
in Eco’s theory, too. 

PATRICK PARRINDER. 

Department of English Language and Literature, 
University of^ Reading, Whiteknights, Reading. 

Drawing the Line 

Sir, - In your issue of November 9 you publish 
a review of Vie Lipstick Boys by Jeremy Reed, 
a novel on a homosexual theme, in the course 
of which your reviewer appears to wish to hide 
his own assessment of the novel as an over- 
written third-rate piece of work. This does not 
make reading matter of consuming interest, 
but I have no quarrel with that. What I find 
horrifying are the wholly gratuitous filthy 
quotations, some of them in capita] letters, on 
which your reviewer fastens with particular 
relish. Am I to assume that you coiisider that 
nowadays anything goes, or that you have had 
no time to read what you are responsible for 
including in the pages of your journal? 

J. P. STERN. 

83 Barton Road, Cambridge. 

The Camel 

Sir, - In reply to Keith Richmond’s letter in 
your issue oF October 19, this by-now famous 
quotation originated with the most celebrated 
Governor of Jerusalem since Pontius Pilate, 
Sir Ronald Storre. 

, Sir Ronald, the first Governor after Britain 
took over the Mandate for Palestine, is fondly 
remembered by all lovers of Jerusalem for hav- 
ing Introduced legislation to ensure that no 
building of any kind may be erected in the 
capital unless it is built of Jerusalem stone; 
GABRIEL ZIFRONY. 

6 Feiwel Spcet, Tel Aviv, Israel. 

Cambodian History 

Sir.-Ih the last paragraphof my letter in reply 
to Ralph Smith (November 9), the word "hinj” 
appeared in the penultimate sentence thanks 
only to a misunderstanding. When Dr Smith's 
publishers declined to send the New Statesman 
a revie w copy of his book , it was I who fai led to 
persuade them not him. 

ANTHONY BARNETT. 

14A Goodwin's Court, London WC2. 


Basil 

Blackwell 

Working Order 

Workplace Industrial Relations 

over Two Decades 

ERIC BATSTONE 

After outlining the various approaches 
to Industrial relations and highlighting 
their key differences, the author looks 
at the reform of industrial relations 
and the extent of the changes since 
the 1960s. The discussion includes 
analyses of inflation and International 
variations in industrial conflict. 

376 pages, £19.50 (0 631 137513) 


Coasts 

Third Edition 

ERIC BIRD 

This is a new edition of an established 
and highly successful introductory 
textbook on coastal geomorphology. 

It explains, with full use of examples 
drawn from throughout the world, 
both the natural and human processes 
. at work on coastal landforms. 

336 pages, hardback £19.50 

(0 631 13567 7) 

Equilibrium and 
Macroeconomics 

FRANK HAHN 

One of Britain’s most eminent 
economists here argues for the 
continuing relevance of economic 
theory. While acknowledging that 
economics cannot, and perhaps never 
will, pass the test of falsification and 
prediction, he does believe that it can 
contribute to our understanding. 

Economics in 
Disarray 

Edited by PETER WILES 
and QQY ROdTH ; ; 

This book presents a serious 
challenge to orthodox economic 
theory. In a series of profound 
critiques prominent scholars show up 
the flaws in Its underlying 
assumptions, each attack being 
accompanied by a defence of neo- 
classical tradition. 

368 pages, £22.50 (0631 1 3433 6) 


The Regulation 
Game 

How British and West German 
Companies Bargain with 
Government 

Edited by ALAN PEACOCK 

The remarkable growth of the public 
sector relative to the rest of the 
economy has been accompanied by 
Increasing government intervention In 
the private sector. The regulations 
imposed on companies raise 
important questions about the 
efficient conduct of economic policy. 
This book examines the impact of 
such regulations. 

176 pages. £17 .50 (0 631 13785 B) 

The Psychology of 
Sexual Diversity 

Edited by KEVIN HOWELLS 


Thfo book draws together the findings 
of psychological research into sexual 
diversity aqd assesses recent progress 
In our understanding of sexual 
'deviance' and dysfunction. Experts In 
the field examine the problems of 
gender- identity, the psychology of 
homosexuality (in animals and 
humans), and of fetjshlsm and rape, 
identifying particular areas of 
controversy. 

272 pages. £19.50 (0 631 13669 X) . 
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Metamorphosing mayhem 



Richard Combs 

The Hotel New Hampshire 
Various cinemas 

Near the beginning of John Irving’s novel The 
Hotel New Hampshire, after a mutually incapa- 
citating brawl between his sister 1 Franny and 
elder brother Frank, John Berry muses that 
perhaps all families are like this, the blood and 
forgiveness flowing freely as one. A reasonable 
hypothesis for a book which may be about a 
lovably eccentric New England family, but 
whose materials are rape, death, mutilation 
and suicide, and whose theme is survival, a 
theme as surprising and protean in its forms as 
sorrow for Sorrow, to refer to it in its first 
incarnation as a terminally flatulent family 
pet). The remark does, however, occasion 
somethingof a double take: even so early, it is 
hard to see that so much can be at stake in The 
Hotel New Hampshire; the blood is like car- 
toon blood and the forgiveness is so automatic, 
so much part of the texture of the comedy, that 
it is scarcely in question. 

This is not to say that Irving has failed to 
make his point, or to flesh out his theme. Mere- 
ly to indicate that he has chosen a comic mode 
that is closer to Catch-22 than anything usually 
associated with the family saga, even by a lat- 
ter-day exponent like J. D. Salinger. The 
absurdity of war explains the despairing 
mechanization of the comedy in Catch-22, here 
it isa more generalized sense of fete. Vividly as 
the members of theBerTy family are realized, it 
is not their psychology that keeps the story 
going but their persistence -their endurance in 
the face of Irving's repetition, his penchant for 
rigging up gleeful cycles of catastrophe. This at 
times makes for rather wearying reading, 
though if the book is lacking real blood and 


dMs ; pf rdcks v * 

Peter Kemp 

.The South Bank Show: Norman Nicholson 
;LWT, 

".** " ' . " ' I" 1 , ' - ■■■ . . 

Norrnan Nicholson has said, !'»s the 
basic stuff that vfe live op, the basic stuff of the 
u^ybrse;" in his poetry; he sets his. Imagin-; 
ation tirelessly chipping away at different ' 
facets of it. Samples of all kinds of stone are 
; shewn across his verse. Out of his lines tumbles 
a] n^-ayaiahche;, cobbles and pebbles, shale, 
andsjtyte, litneStoneaiid sandstone, graveiand 
. granite, jaya and haematite (half a ton of which 
crushed his .uncle),, bricks' and boulders and 
cinders and. coal, moraine and rubble apd ‘ 
shingle - and scree, " everything from crags to. 
grit, Living in a landscape dominated , by/ 
SPtyfeU, slag-heaps ; dry-stone walls and bairn- 
like heaping* of industrial ruins; the people he 
: writes of tend to have stony jotri - mining or 
quarrying. Their homes seem hewn from their 
. environment - "they dug ten streets from that 
- there hole", an old man remarks of a local 
. quarry. And Nicholson is fond of stressing the 


grief it is sustained by the strange, antic life of 
its comic metaphors - the uses, for instance, to 
which Sorrow is put, corporeally and ab- 
stractly. 

In his adaptation, writer-director Tony 
Richardson has taken this all quite literally- as 
it demands to be taken, since Irving’s charac- 
ters only live in the surface play of events. This 
is in itself quite a bold move, since the usual 
recourse of movie adaptation, especially when 
working with such a chunky original, is to com- 
press and then extract some essence, a defin- 
able subject and well-rounded characters. 
This, more or less, was tried with Irving's pre- 
vious novel, The World According to Garp, 
and failed because the blood and grief was not 
made more real, just more sentimental. In 108 
minutes, Richardson's film gets in a surprising 
amount of the book, not just the forever-re- 
pealing mechanisms of plot and character but 
the endlessly adaptable metaphors and aphor- 
isms: Sorrow in his many manifestations, the 
anecdote about the King of Mice and his sad 
lessons (life is difficult but art is fun; keep 
passing the open windows). And of course the 
business about running a hotel. 

This is the obsession of the Berry paterfam- 
ilias, Win (Beau Bridges), who sees little future 
in teaching school in the small town of Dairy, 
New Hampshire, but something else - less and 1 

more than a future, something related to life 
itself - in taking over a derelict female semi- 
nary and turning it into a hotel. The seed of this 
obsession is planted during a summer vacation 
job at the resort hotel where he meets his wife 
to be - and also the mad Viennese bear trainer 
Freud (Wallace Shawn), whose feelings about 
bears and advice to Win (take all the opportun- ! 

ities you get, even if they seem too many, 
because eventually the opportunities stop) \ 
have the same essential relation to life. Win 
eventually takes his family (somewhat reduced j 
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“Rouen: La Fieri* de St Rainain", a watercolour by the Bristol artists William James MMer (1812-1845) T 
whose work is the subject of an exhibition at the Tate Gallery until March 17. 


ife ^wmgbjfbed, cbnfihed aak, 
one small radius of rock," he has 
written .{The Soud^BankShpw'^ excellent ey- ' 
aipinatiori Of his Wor^ « and World proyided a ’ 
;; shbrp-eyed -survey off thtf t 'radliis of rock * ajqd 
■ gently winkled . pill; data abdut Its . inhabit&riL 
Bora iri: . 

has never moved fibrit .dj e h'tiUse vvhe^ : 

he wfls born. One thing; th^t fixed him tp fruit- 
. folly to liis spot-^sto. tdntTadtiqg this at the , 
age of sixteen toeanj he Wasn’t able to foilqW.; 
. the same' path another t* ferried . local boys V • 
, tfiraiughi ifraramaj ! school : to- university ■ tynd; 
away Into ihe out^de' wprld^ Far. B|teen ; 
. morilhs,- as .he recalls -ifi ’ Ms -poem . "The 
Whisperer 1 V he wap bad-riddqn and virtually . 
dumb. On regalMng h(S pdwer bf speech, he 
also beggn to fjnd his vojaj as a poet. Wry add 
stoical. ft’s a distinctive one - ahri — 


it, the lines taking on a rugged suppleness as 
they were filled out with the right regional 
tone. 

The seventy years of Nicholson's life have been 
spent in A Local Habitation, as the title of one 
of his volumes of verse has it. From this, stems 
another of his strengths: his ability to docu- 
ment a distinctive community. His poetry is : : 
peopled with figures from Millom’s past and 
present - miners with “segged and bleeding 
hands”; huddles of the unemployed, old folk 
whb've known each other from Infant school, 
children with “toffee-buckled cheeks" - all 
: solidly planted in a Northern industrial world 
of. slates and hooters, backyards, chimneys. 
Nonconformist chapels and corner shops. 

John Read's film captured this environ- 
ment with great immediacy, and was especially 
good at finding scenes that underlined the vivid 
accuracy of Nicholson’s verse. - One sequence 
accompanying a reading of his poem about the 
differing scenes the. changing River Duddon 
flows through-was a ylrtuoso feat In matching 
pictures to text: even a silver birch’s “crinkle of 
silver foil" was shimmeringiy caught. Like 
Nicholson's poetry too, Read's film brought 
out the peculiarly close proximity qf factories . 
and countryside -in this district* 1 Nicholson 
often contemplates industrial growths that • 
have sprang up on the landscape - from fat 
Victorian days whCn ; “railway ' lines . / , 
Corset’d the bulging land" to lednpr times knd - 
worrying new protuberances like Windscale’s 
goitrous silos: Read’s film found visual images • 

' to support the poet’s views. •';* > ; : 

. Wftely, the pMgrariuhe skirted (hat area of 
Nicholson’s ^ork where attention’Shjfts from’ 
rock to the Rock of Ages.' His ifcUgtous verse,’ 
less durable jhan bis secular writing,wa$ dhly 
given cursory ; mamiojv. Generous; extracts, 
from his other poetry -wher^ he writes as a 
unique amaleam of ; cerilookt ’ ' • mHnetHbi : 


by a plane mishap) to join Freud in Vienna, in a 
second Hotel New Hampshire full of whores 
and crankishly homicidal radicals. Then back 
to the States, where the now derelict resort 
hotel of Win Berry’s youth becomes the third 
Hotel New Hampshire - or at least his children 
pretend it is, and Win, now blind, is happy to 
seize this last, make-believe opportunity. 

The family inevitably grows up in the pro- 
cess. Franny and John, playmates since child- 
hood, develop asexual fixation on one another 
eventually overcome in a night of love-making. 
Incest, though, like blood and forgiveness, like 
running a hotel, is less a real subject than 
another metaphorical one, helping to bind the 
sprawling story together and living its own 
somewhat arbitrary life within it. A real sub- 
ject is rape - which happens to Franny in high 
school, also to another character, Susie, whom 
the family finds living inside a bear suit in 
Vienna with Freud - and is treated by Irving 
with almost documentary concern (for the 
psychology of victims, the need for therapy, 
the growth of rape crisis centres). As is Vienna 
Itself, a city whose political and cultural his- 
tory, the hypocrisy explored by Freud’s name- 
sake, provokes real anger in the author. 

The film, perhaps wisely, leaves these sub- 
jects as such, alone. They lead to a strange 


diversity of tone in the book, a kind of casual 
assertion of the arbitrary nature of the "new" 
novel in which documentary obsessions can 
jostle with more metaphorical material. Other- 
wise playing straight and faithful by living's 
unrelenting whimsicality in the face of foie (or 
Sorrow), Richardson risks making the comedy 
just as wearying. He works slightly against the 
grain in the casting - usefully in the case of 
Jodie Foster's Franny, who actually seems less 
of a candidate for movie stardom than the ori- 
ginal, and confusingly in the case of Nastassja 
Kinski’s Susie, supposedly an American driven 
by a complex about her ugliness to adopt 
bearishness as a guise. But the skill of the 
adaptation in a way emphasizes the free-float- 
ing arbitrariness of this cosmic concocW- 
Catch-22 without the war, or a “new” novel 
treatment of the ups and downs of the fonflj 
saga, proves in the end a comic principle wi* 
little sense of necessity. 

An enlarged and completely rewritten edition 
of Experimental Theatre: From Stanislavsky to 
Peter Brook by James Roose Evans (210pp. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. £6.95. 0 71009954 
1) has just been published. It includes chapters 
on Copeau, “Father of the Modern Theatre , 
and the contribution of modem dance. 


unique atoajgam of :, geolbgist,,/ fedustrityl : 
archaeologist , and post-iWords^vorthian nature 
poet- allowed his work to be experienced tytits ; i 
best. Supplementing this with fln Interview that' ’ 

‘ afforded 1 engaging ap'd Illuminating •’ insights - 
, info Nicholson’s ‘peraoktaUty, ‘the film, cpnsti- ; •• 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — - 

Also BeU’a biography of Sydney Smith was published in 198 1 . 

Vernon Bogdanor's books include Multi-Party Politics and the Constitution, 1983. 

H. J. Cohn teaches history at the University of Warwick. 

David Constantine's collection of poems, A Brightness to Cast Shadows, was published in 198 1 . 

June# Clifford is currently editing (with G. Marcus) a collection of essays. The Making of Ethnographic Texts, 
PhlllpCoUins's books include Charles Dickens: The public rcadhigs, 1975. 

NeU Corcoran's study of David Jones, The Song of Deeds , was reviewed in the TLS last year. 

Gavi$ Ewart's uiqu recent collection of poems, More Utile Ones , was published lost year. 

D. K. FleJdhouse is Smuts Professor-Elect of the History of the British Commonwealth at the Unlveisliy of 
Cambridge. His books Include Economics and Empire 1830-1914, 1973. 

Lewis Foreman’s most recent book is Bax: A composer and his times, 1983. 

Christoph von FflreKRalnwiKtorf s books include A Himalayan Tribe, 1980. " jt 

Roger Garfttts latest cqijertlon qf poems Is The Broken Road, 1982. 

C W 8 W * fr Utl Dd 8Crainarof lhc Ccnrerfor the History of British PoUtical Thought at lbs . 

Sb- Stuart Hampshire’s books Include The Socialist Idea, 1975. , 

Barbara Hardy’s Forms of Peeling tn Victorian Fiction will be published next ydar. 

John Harvey’s English Mediaeval Architects has been published in a revised edition. 

Robert Irwta's hfstory ofths MamlukSuitanate of Egypt and tyria will appear in 1 985 . ' ' 

Sfeaon Jenkins fo political editor of the Economist. . . . 

. GtaBoLepsdiyfoPTbfessorOf Italian Studies at the Uuivertliy of Reading. 

A.L.LeQiieane Is the author Of Qzriy/a, 1982. ■' 

. fo tfr* 1 author of 7?itf An/crtsre ^ Terror: The example of Javorgpes and the Loire, 1973. / 

AdamMa^Jon« i 9 the edUorof Recevlesblan and gay fiction, 1983. 

^gtysfri^ar Is Camden Wessorof Ancient History at the University of Oxford. . ' VJ 

• Why Pytridgils tbeaiitlwrof Juffo/abtogyaphy of Julia Strachby. 1983. 

l ^ ich *'^ h,i,or y of phUosophy at the Univorjlty of Milan . i 
David fo aledtUterln Itallah at theXJnivenlty of Oxford, - ! 
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A fatal fluidity 

P hilip Collins 

Great Expectations 

Royal Exchange Theatre, Manchester 

Hiis adaptation begins with a dialogue from 
chapter 57 of the novel which few readers will 
remember. Pip lies tossing on a sofa, and two 
men approach him. “What do you want?" says 
Pip; “I don’t know you.” They are duns, come 
to detain him for debts (the episode occurs just 
after Magwitch’s death, when Pip, now money- 
less, is succumbing to fever), and this couple 
are the first of the many threats to his happi- 
ness and security. Soon the feverish Pip is sur- 
rounded by mysterious taunting figures who 
strip him of his smart attire until he is in his 
childhood costume, shivering in the marshland 
churchyard. 

The stagehands who service this theatre- 
in-tbe*round - fearsome figures from another 
period, for, costumed in battledress with their 
fores covered in thick net, they look like sinis- 
ter Commandoes - push on some lozenge- 
shaped tombs, from one of which emerges the 
terrifying convict. The production, devised by 
die Royal Exchange’s Company and directed 
by ils four resident directors, is strong on 
menace and guilt, short on comedy. "Very 
droll" is how Dickens described the novel’s 
opening, but here Pumblechook and Wopsle 
and the Hubbies are omitted as, later in the 
story, are the Aged P., Miss Skiffins and old 
Bill Barley. The audience is able to revel, 
however, in Cyril Nri’s highly athletic Trabb’s 
boy, who is much enjoyed. 

To present In three hours even one of Dick- 
ens’s shorter novels, with only a double plot- 
line (the outcome of Pip’s two encounters, with 
Magwitch and with Miss Havisham), inevitably 
means that some characters and episodes must 
beomitted, and others merged And telescoped: 
and a concentration on one of the novel’s 
moods is defensible. The result here is effec- 
tive, a reasonably faithful representation of the 
aspects and episodes selected, though for me it 
fell short of the memorable incarnation of 
characters or moments from the novel, such aS 
David Lean’s 1946 film provided so abundantly 
(Bernard Miles’s Joe Gargery, Francis L. Sulli- 
v an , s Jaggers, Finlay Currie’s Magwitch, the 


scenes on the marshes, and much else). The 
fetal fluidity of the unlocalized scene - here a 
multi-purpose floor ingeniously designed by Di 
Seymour- tempted the adaptors into too many 
half-minute scenes, some of them of little rele- 
vance. Thus, in the novel Mrs Joe’s dosing Pip 
with tar-water has a meaningful context, but 
here the episode is introduced later in the 
narrative and to no useful purpose. The adap- 
tors are over-fond too of introducing visionary 
moments such as Magwitch’s marrying Molly 
over a broomstick, after some improbable kind 
of Spanish dance. 

The production is firmly based on the elders 
among the dramatis personae: excellent per- 
formances by Avril Edgar (Miss Havisham). 
Trevor Cooper (Joe), Wolfe Morris (Jaggers) 
and Nick Stringer (Magwitch), whose later 
scenes with Pip provide the most intense mo- 
ments of the evening. Pip is played, both as boy 
and man, by Michael Mueller - a reversion, 
curiously, to a nineteenth-century theatre 
practice of having Pip played throughout by 
one performer (but then it was a woman, such 
as Adah Isaacs Menken , in her own adaptation 
of the novel). Though the script offers him too 
little light to set off the shade, he copes well 
with Iris time-straddling role, as does Amanda 
Donohoe. making her professional debut as 
Estella. 

The programme, lavishly produced, is a 
mine of errors and misdirections. Magwitch is 
said to have “maliciously” made Pip a gentle- 
man, modern schoolchildren (we are told) 
learn that Dickens was a "giant pigmy” and 
modern academics deny that his novels have 
any depth. Mr Fairchild’s taking his children to 
spend an afternoon beneath a rotting corpse on 
a local gibbet, in Mrs Sherwood’s story, is de- 
scribed as “the norm not the excess of [Victo- 
rian] parenthood.” A quotation from Chapter 8 
of Great Expectations not only contains four 
mistakes inside twenty words but also is attri- 
buted to Freud. Dickens’s famous declaration 
that his faith in the People governed was 
almost “illimitable” is made nonsensical by 
the substitution of “inimitable”. There are 
other misdirections, which would take too long 
to describe. One does not expect such pro- 
gramme-notes to be a contribution to schol- 
arship, but they may reasonably be expected 
to be more accurate than this. 


The overwhelming question 


Randall Stevenson 

rolfhochhuth 

Jodhh 

Citizens’ Theatre, Glasgow 

Nowadays Germany’s most-performed play- 
wright, Rolf Hochhuth asserts in Soldiers that 
“top chances of survival for mankind lie in the 
personal choice of every man, of each single 
individual" \ m Judith, he concentrates on one 
posable personal choice; one way the single . 
individual may take responsibility for the 
course of history - by means of political assas- ! , 
station, specifically of an American presi- . 
dent. ' , V- 

Judith . establishes a depth, of historical 
awareness as a background to its immediately 
contemporary setting. An introductory scene 

• “Mws a more modern enactment of tjtris story 
in the assassination of a Nazi commandant by a • ■ 
Russian partisan, Yelena, during the Second; 
world War, The rest ohhe play concentrates. 

• °n a contettiporaiy Judith, a journalist who .. 
0 °P s plie8 to' poisori a president with the sort of 
nerve gas which crippled het brother in Viet- ; 

: ®®. and is oijce again being produced as .part . v 
. of American defence strategy.- Amalgamation : 

. W these Vtyriqui historical perspectives creates 1 
a strong central scene in which Judith Yisits 
Jo*ta to interview the ageing Yelena, and to 
Wth |lw Hqcijdiuth’s overwhehnirig ques- ‘ 
"°n: ever, are assassinations to be. . 

i : .J«tified? H ; Jqditb'refceives toe answer u Oiily 
.wheq they defend the many from the One - and- 
, ? J*® ft W ;t^e Only defcrice there is.” : 

"tod ^ are.-forthrN, 

.ofjiocUsaed'by tola icene s demonstration of ' 


The uninvited guest 

The occasion of Injured Parties is a memorial 

Harold Hobson service for the famous novelist, Andrew Wil- 

kinson (Mark Dowse), who, we are told in the 

ALAN DRURY programme, was bom in 1919 and died this 

Iqjured Parties year. His first work, By AU Accounts , was 

Cottesloe Theatre published in 1947, and received high praise, 

— — — — ■ notably from Somerset Maugham. Yet none of 

A change is taking place in the work of Alan the guests, who include a female lecturer, a 
Drury similar to that which has passed almost mB i e lecturer and his wife, a boyhood friend, 
to completion in the novels and plays of Mar- two newspaper reporters and an Activist (the 
gueriteDuras. In their early works both writers programme does not say what for) seems to 
dealt with the real, the ordinary, the strictly know very much about him, or his books, and 
definable: Duras in The Square with a con- they are all astonished when a young man 
versation between a nursemaid and a commer- (Elliott Cooper, a striking performance) 
cial traveller in a Paris place ; Drury with a appears and claims, apparently rightly, to be 
couple of families quarrelling on the sands dur- his son . This young man does not want money 
ing a seaside holiday (Shoreline), or a man or help of any kind: but he earnestly desires to 
accused of assault {An Honourable Man). belong; to the memory of Andrew, or even to 
There was no mystery, no lack of mundane the miscellaneous and, in the circumstances, 
verisimilitude. At every point in each play we inexplicable guests. 

knew exactly where we were. The keynote of the piece is struck when a 

Both writers have moved down the long road j 0 ud voice rings over the party chatter with the 
from materialist actuality to the impalpable question, “Who are our hosts?”. No oneseems 
and ungraspable. Drury as yet has not gone as to know. And when the identity of the host and 
far as Duras. The cocktail party of Injured hostess is revealed, it does not appear to have 
Parties is recognizable as such (indeed, with an y significance. But at the end the host (Ian 
half a dozen of Its guests unidentified, it is not Ratdiffe) thunders ovei the social hubbub, 
unlike The Cocktail Party) in a sense in which “Get out of my house”. There is a shocked 
Duras's Calcutta in India Song is not rccogniz- silence, then the inchoate mass of guests is 
able as the capital of British India. His text transformed into the shape of a curved sword, 
does not deliberately contradict itself like They are gazing at a man sitting on the only 
Duras's, nor make deliberately misleading chair on the stage. It is the dead man himself, 
statements. But he does not avoid the Inexplic- and he says that lie knows nothing, can explain 
able: he shows a dead man speaking. This is the nothing, he is as ignorant as everyone else, 

climax of liis play, and it contains the explicit The large cast, in vocal and visual curiosity 
exposition of incomprehensibility in which its an d bewilderment, is marshalled in impeccable 

meaning, and the meaning of much of Duras's a nd orderly mobility by the director, Frank 
work, has now come to reside. There is another Nealon, until in the last moment they are 

more local and definitive resemblance. Both frozen into a gaping horror. The old certainties 
Injured Parties and India Song were written have vanished in the work of Marguerite 
especially for the National Theatre , the latter Duras. But with Dru ry one certain ty remains: 

at the request of Sir Peter Hall, Injured Parties the certainty of negation. We no longer see 

has now been duly presented, but not India through a glass, darkly. We simply do not see 
Sons. at all. 


A change is taking place in the work of Alan 
Drury similar to that which has passed almost 
to completion in the novels and plays of Mar- 
guerite Duras. In their early works both writers 
dealt with the real, the ordinary, the strictly 
definable: Duras in The Square with a con- 
versation between a nursemaid and a commer- 
cial traveller in a Paris place ; Drury with a 
couple of families quarrelling on the sands dur- 
ing a seaside holiday (Shoreline), or a man 
accused of assault [An Honourable Man). 
There was no mystery, no lack of mundane 
verisimilitude. At every point in each play we 
knew exactly where we were. 

Both writers have moved down the long road 
from materialist actuality to the impalpable 
and ungraspable. Drury as yet has not gone as 
far as Duras. The cocktail party of Injured 
Parties is recognizable as such (indeed, with 
half a dozen of Its guests unidentified, it is not 
unlike The Cocktail Party) in a sense in which 
Duras's Calcutta In India Song is not recogniz- 
able as the capital of British India. His text 
does not deliberately contradict itself like 
Duras's, nor make deliberately misleading 
statements. But he does not avoid the Inexplic- 
able: he shows a dead man speaking. This is the 
climax of liis play, and it contains the explicit 
exposition of incomprehensibility in which its 
meaning, and the meaning of much of Duras's 
work, has now come to reside. There is another 
more local and definitive resemblance. Both 
Injured Parties and India Song were written 
especially for the National Theatre, the Latter 
at the request of Sir Peter Hall, Injured Parties 
has now been duly presented, but not India 
Song. 
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the urgent need to ‘■defend the.many”, and to 
increase “the chances of survival for man- 
kind”. A gravedigger, a deranged escapee 
from the mass slaughters of the Second World 
War, appears in the cemetery where Yelena 
and Judith meet, recalling past holocausts and 
also dramatizing through obsessive quotation 
from the Book of Revelation the imminence of 
Apocalypse in another, final, war. 

Less compellingly./wtfrf* remains elsewhere 
within ty broadly realistic mode, largely taken 
up with protracted moral discussions. A per- 
formance of restrained energy by Andrew 
Wilde as the brother contributes to such 
scenes’, tensions simultaneously personal and 
ideological. Too often, however, ideas remain 
only tenuously integrated with character, who 
are sometimes developed less as individuals 
than as spokesmen or representatives. Despite 
strong acting ih most major roles, ;thfo dipU- . 
nishra the conviction of Judith, slightly under- 
mining Hochhuth’s demonstration of the 
sovereignty and significance of . the individual, 
the “single perpetrator" within history., The 
grand scale of moral* and principles discussed 
; sometimes overwhelms the language and indi- 
vidual utterance Hoclihuth finds torjheir ex- 
pression: Judith complains of her self-justiflca- 
fioiityfter the president’s murder that it all 
sounds so banal”, and there are time?, 
larlvih this scene, when her judgment could be. 
applied to the play, itself. However, theocca- 

slonal- cliimridWS .<*: oVennsistedce_ which 

appears hi die dramatization of toe ideas; in 
/Sidoea not always Inhibit their fofqe, but 
gbrrietimes actually, contribqtps the rawness 
^/clarity with whichHochhutoVdistur^g 
arguments stand out fe toe stark, brilliant seta 


Letters to Margaret Bridges 
JOHN MASEFIELD 

edited by Donald Stanford 
John Masefield's letters to the daughter 
of Robert Bridges span the years 1915- 
1919, years In which Masefield was at 
the height of his powers, travelling to 
the battle fields of the Great War, to the 
United States In support of the war 
effort, and writing his finest prose 
books and poems. With Margaret . - 
Bridges he exchanges informal and 
affectionate letters which are an Index 
of his concerns and his humane 
commitments. The book Includes some 
of Margaret Bridges's replies, poems 
which - along with photographs - 
help 'illustrate' the text, and a valuable 
Introduction. Masefield's prose Tuns 
clear*, as Peter Levi has said, .and 
nowhere clearer than in these quiet, 
brilliant letters. 

ISBN 0 86836 477 6 £6.96hb < 

Selected Poems 
JOHN MASEFIELD 

edited by Donald Stanford 
Masefield is a post who mastered the 
long poem and must be read J ln • 
extenso' to be properly appreciated. 

This new selection includes generous 
extracts from the jong poems and all 
the major short and medium-length 
workp. In Its 340 pages It reveals the full 
range and achievement of a poet who is 
at last emerging from neglect and being 
recognized as a major force In the 
British poetry of the century; : 

ISBN 086835 602 X £7.0Bpb ' 



john Masefield 

Breaking; Ground and 
other poama 

ALISON BRACKENBURY 

This Is Alison Brackenbury's second 
book of poems. Her first, Dreams of 
Power, was a Poetry Book Society 
Recommendation. Breaking Ground 
Includes two ambitious long poehis: 
the title sequence which visits John 
Clara In a January of bare fields, short 
days; *a struggle to aed through fight’; 
arid Turkey, 1982'. there are shorter 
poems as well which enforce the TLS 
reviewer’s verdict that Bhe ’has an 
exactly formed personal voice'. The 
Observer called her 'a vivid new 
talent*. 1 ys. 

ISBN 0 85635 603 8 £4.95pb / 
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Competitive instincts 


Paul Smith 


RICHARD D. MAN DELL 
Sport: A cultural history 

| 340pp. Guildford: Columbia University Press. 

£20.80. 

r 0231 05470 X 
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Sport may originate in play but it soon becomes 
very much like work. Indeed, as Richard D. 
Mandell reminds us, for Marxist scholars it is in 
a sense work, or at least a means of adaptation 
and training for the performance of the tasks 
I; imposed on man by the state of productive 
relations and the needs of developing techno- 
,' logy. More and more, too. it has come Co pro- 
” vide work for historians, as they extend their 
; I fields of interest in inverse proportion to their 
opportunities of employment. The recent 
; announcement of a new journal of sport his- 
tory signals the arrival of the British team, 
limbering up in scuffed plimsolls to face the 
crack cohorts of MandeJl's almae mat res, the 
Sportwissenschaftliches Institut of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn and the Historisches Seminar 
of the Sporthochschule in Cologne. 

For a self-styled M mediocre, middle-aged, 
long-distance runner", Mandell sets out to 
cover a huge field from prehistoric man to the 
Moscow Olympics. His definition of sport 
, -embraces all “competitive activity of the whole 
human body according to sets of rules for pur- 
poses ostensibly or symbolically set apart Aram 
the serious, essential aspects of life", which has 
the merit of excluding very boring machine- 
dominated activities like motor racing, 
although it is not quite clear why it does not 
exclude horse raring as well. He proclaims 
himself “intimidated, but not subdued" by the 
magnitude of bis task. At first sight, that seems* 
^not a bad working credo for a historian, but 
there are moments in the first half of this book 
when one rather wishes the fear had overcome 
the audacity, as the narrative races from 
Sumeria to seventeenth-century England, with 
paragraphs, sy^eying. the economic develop- 

• lais, Montaigne, Elyot arid Milton into twenty- 
odd lines 1 

. These early chapters are not without in- 
teresting observations , on sport’s dose integra- 
.tion. with drama, dance and religious ritual, its 
- .role in preparation for war and. its function in ■ 
distinguishing the attributes of ruling elites an d 
: permitting the.symbolic expression of the auper- 
. ior qualities Which validated .their position. 
.Rpo.rts Involving the horie, and therefore a 
relatively high .level of wealth, were' especially ' 
calculated both to set the aristocracy apart and ' 

’ to. reinforce its symbolic and practical ascesjti- 
. dflncyi Mandell sees* hunting, as a pursuit in-. . 

tended to frighten the peasants as much'aa the * 
v quarry 1 , The countries and the centuries hurry 
by too fast, however, for. any great rigouror 
. sometimes even any great plausibility to be 
achieved in the relation of sporting phenomena 
to cultural contexts. ThO historical background 
& Is. occasionally shaky.' “Aside from; messagers ■ : 
a . \ [ric], peddlers, and sailor8, arist6Ci^ts were the - 
V ,- only people ; who traveled’’ (in’; iriedieva! 


horse racing) signalled the concern for precise 
measurement and the application of quantifi- 
able effort that was to help promote industrial 
take-off, and betting on the basis of rational 
assessment of chances likewise denoted the 
growth of the entrepreneurial outlook. De- 
veloping in parallel with industrialism, the 
sports of mass appeal both reproduced and 
inculcated the values and behavioural patterns 
required to make it function: the rationality 
and discipline of the organized game and the 
skilled performance replicated the rationality 
and discipline of industrial work, and were 
embodied in legislative codes and enforced by 
governing authorities analogous to those 
needed to ensure the stability of industrial soci- 
ety. Where industrial society was relatively 
slow to emerge, however, in central and east- 
ern Europe, Mandell sees a contrasting de- 
velopment of sport, “induced" by the anxiety 
of intellectuals, movements and states to in- 
corporate physical exercise into their ideal 
schemes for the formation of individuals, the 
production of social, cultural and political 
Elites, and the integration and toughening of 
national groups. This, based largely on gym- 
nastics, was the sport of communal solidarity 
rather than that of individual competition, but 
Mandell sees his two traditions converging at 
least superficially, as "statist” sport adopted 
the individualistic programme of events of 
Anglo-Saxon sport, though using it for diffe- 
rent ends. 

These propositions at least indicate an analy- 
tical framework worth discussing, but they 
are raggedly and repetitively handled here. 
Mandell has assembled a great deal of miscell- 
aneous information, much of it curious and 
some of it alarming ("a West German attempt 
to increase the buoyancy of male swimmers by 
pumping their large intestines full of air was 
unsuccessful due to the failure to discover a 
retainable cork”). He has put under contribu- 
tion a body of German sports scholarship not 
very familiar to Anglo-Saxon readers, though 
his Insistence on its superiority would be more 
convincing ifjhls; acquaintance with the litera- 


• - — . 7 - I y-D-'W VUIW 1 VUVD 

(on British sport for example^ his bibliography 
lacks Bailey's Leisure and Class in Victorian 
England and Mason’s Association Football and 
English Society 1 863—1915 , which appeared re- 
spectively in 1978 and 1980). What he has not 
done is to integrate the material into a satisfac- 
tory analytical treatment. A plan more chrono- 
logical and geographical thqn thematic effec- 
tively, prevents sustained scholarly examina- 
tion of any of the numerous ideas which jog 
across the reader’s field of vision. 

The major thesis about modem sport as 
capitalism in shorts surely invites some critical 
assessment. It may now be commonplace to 
contend that the recreation of the football or 
the baseball, crowd really represents a man- 
' ipulaiipti of their leisure for purposes both of 
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; the clerisy, Generalizations tend to be crude - 
i'i i,;sh(l unsupported. “Wealthy, landed English- 
nri-u'y we hear, “were apt- to be avaricious arid ■ 
& : 1 CnieU* We are told without any hint of critical ' 
|i tesirve jhal JapstHfc c^pacity- tb' ^Imllb'te'- 
« Vi, .WesterittechnlqueaLti the niheteferitK century . ; 

! E/ibas bcen linked'tQ "certain suggestive similar - '■ 
i *!} yj.HeS^ witb the inventfve Society of England in ‘ 
y ; :i ’tii® seventeenth • ahd' /eighteenth - centuries! 
s| ^England Wns alfo geographically insular, apd - 
?! ; also Characterized by. contiriuous sbcial vio- K 
■■ lepce^ -if • * 
' n \* Matters pick up ri little when we Approach ' 
•j modern times and Maridell Is abjp, to' embark v 
> on. the major thqipe qrf the" bpok. the T^ia- : 
tionshipbelweehsporturidustriat sbtietyarid: 
■■ the nhtiqn state.: Slnc^bis is essentially a fuitc - 1 
j ! iional view of SpofjVhb denies any fundamental'; 

• - continuity, desjritedtocriptiveriniilaritjes, be-; ! 

; rwfeen "modern* and '.'pre-modern” varieties. 

' ! Modem- sport is ;seen'/as the product of the 
changes in European meptallty; that; brought 
r abput N theTridiisJ(rial Revolution, Thenew de- 
velopment tjte traeetf m- flie iriStarice fd ' 
.^venteentlisnd eighteenth-^ y-,] 

Twhere the.appearariceibf ^ thefiportarecord/iri 


- DAVID FRITH 
The Slo w Men • 

398pp, George Allen and Unwin. £8.95, - 
0047960698 
JACK POLLARD * 

Peoria! History pf Australian Cricket . . * ; 

: '325pp Dent. £19.95. \ i ; V " i ■ 

086770019X 
dob Willis 

The Captain's Diary: England ln'Fiji,.New 
Zealand and Pakistan 1983-84 •- 
t60pp. Collins.' £8.95. ' • - < . 

0002181150 ' t ; 1 

If these three books are taken jb decliriiDg ; 
pider of substance; first place may be giyori to. 
The Slow Meh by David. Frith, a companion 
I volume to The Ftut Men by the same author^ 
published two qrVthree years agor Uhe that : 

, yblitme it is moreabput bowlers than bowling: 
.with its, emphasis on personalities' Bad indf- ; 
yidufll h^evementSjJt’dweils 'firmly Ip the/ 

yvritlhg,- 

,of opening up the largqiy^unexplorecl .• 
; Wnterjalnd ;of ';a- ;mrjre .analytitalf npprbachi 
'' .Arhich should coridcn irate more .oh t|ie de- ' 
• _ Hfetophiient pf . flfeld- V- ! 

- T --. .' \ •. _f.w ; , r, V 1 « v- ? i-. 


Olympic Games except as an avowed combi,, 

t.on of drag company trials, advertisiagta, 

and hucksters- mart, all pressed into th e ”S 
of national self-reassurance. 

Perhaps the real importance of raasssponh, 
modern society is to be sought less in thecreT 
tion of profit, the inculcation of values Z 
implantation of allegiances, than in the 'anti 
dote it has often appeared to supply to 
boredom, repetitiveness and constriction d 
urban industrial life. Mandell might haw 
generalized his observation of the importance 
for the growth of American sport of a rapidly 
increasing young male population. If not w 
actly a prophylactic against revolution, sport 
has probably been a safety valve for the release 
of energy and emotion in environments offer- 
ing few satisfactory outlets to either. Its struc- 
ture of rule-based, ostensibly egalitarian com- 
petition has helped to sustain the illusory 
promise of unlimited opportunity on which the 
precarious stability of city life has largely de- 
pended since the nineteenth century. It has 
partially satisfied the need, in a heavily loaded 
system of distributing rewards, to be able lo 
look to a model of fairness and “clean" dealing. 
Most of all, sport has provided a cathartic dra- 
ma, artificially but powerfully staged, involv- 
ing its heroes in an endless series of factitious 
climaxes (“finals”, “big games", “fights of the 
century”) which have been greedily absorbed 
into lives where climax and colour have not 
otherwise been readily available. Most of these 
facets of its cultural role are glanced at to 
Mandell's pages, but the synthesis of them into 
a coherent account of its significance for mod- 
ern man unfortunately never occurs. 

Professor Mandell ends with a paean to the 
joys and beauties of sport which seems to have 
nothing much to do with the largely pessimistic 
conclusions at which he has previously arrived. 
He has already informed us: “That sports 
events are not very substantial events, that 
athletes are almost intrinsically boring, and 
that not many noticeable changes of any sign- 
ficance take place in American sport iur 
been known for a long time." He has decried 
most sports journalism (a subject, like that of 
sporting language, deserving more careful 
attention than it gets) as “slovenly, childish, 
and venal”. He has attacked intercollegiate 
football for degrading the educational mission 
of most American universities. He has noted 
the intrusion of the simplicities of sports rhet- 
oric and “game dramaturgy” into the concept- 
ualization and handling of problems, like the 
Vietnam war, which are not games at all. He 
has spoken of the nggresBive and individualistic 
values and metaphors of sport as rivalling “the 
Judeo-Christlan tradition and establishw 
loyalties to community, locality, and family . 
Yet the convention of concluding with an m* 
spiratlonal uplift prevails. 


placing* and the liker.it is significant that a particularly revealing on the boardroom nun' 
book that Is in general weU illustrated Includes puses that have so bedevilled the game id 
no diajgrems 0 f field settings at dll. It is a pity Australia (culminating on one occasion in «« 

IN Inin this ophiol niin»l,^iin\ Tip ttrnnw.lt ffifllUfC Of SJ>i 


profit and of social control, but it is not self- 
evident that popular sport is or was wholly 
unfree or unspontaneous, or very efficient in 
achieving the objectives sometimes ascribed to 
its promoters. To exhibit the precise rela- 
tionship between organized sport and the capi- 
talist spirit would require in particular a study 
of the growth of sports entrepreneurship as a 
branch of the mass entertainment industry 
which Mandell does not attempt. It seems clear 
that sport can often be bad business, sustained 
by the wealthy more for kudos than for cash 
and more from sentimentality thRn from cal- 
culation, or so the traditional eagerness of 
English brewers and builders to sink money 
into effectively bankrupt football clubs would 
suggest. Whether mass sport has had or even 
tended to have much success in instilling the 
values and disciplines of industrial work can be 
doubted. Good time-keeping, skilled labour, 
team work and individual effort displayed by 
mostly paid performers are not necessarily 
morally infectious to spectators, and critics 
from classical times to Baden-Powell and 
beyond have seen sports-watching not as a 
form of inspiration for work but as an un- 
healthy diversion from it. The exploitation of 
sport in the interests of consumerism by turning 
much of it into the televised advertising of 
sponsors’ brand names may have boosted sales 
but is in process of destroying its own base. No 
one really wants to watch Crown Paints play 
Dulux, and tobacco industry sponsorship has 
established a link between sport and death so 
bizarre as to bring even the British Medical 
Association into action. 

Sport as an agent of social and political in- 
tegration has a mixed record. Mandell fairly 
points to the democratic and egalitarian 
tendency of free competition in the achieve- 
ment of measured performance according to 
rules. One of Lord Randolph Churchill's dot- 
tier expressions of Tory Democracy was an 
appeal to working men to unite with the aris- 
tocracy in the name of their common bond of 
sport and immorality. Yet Mandell notes that 
sport remains to a degree class-specific and 
“tainted* by ; racial arid 1 sexual' domination. 
Common sports played a role in the assimila- 
tion of immigrants into the United States and 
play one now in reaching across geographical 
distance and tribal antagonisms in developing 
states. Max Nordau sought to make “muscular 
Judaism" one of the sinews of enrly Zionism. 
State and nation builders, however, could find 
the solidarities of sport pressed Into the service 
of opposition - for example, as one of the 
means by which the German Social Democra- 
tic party sought to create an alternative society 
within which its members could live a complete 
life insulated from the pressure of German 
capitalism and the Prussian state. The integra- 
tive powers of sport at International level have 
never overcome its national affiliations: it is 
hard to see a case for the continuation of the 


that Frith; only occaslbrially strays into this 
region - most markedly, as: is natural, when 
dealing With the evolution of the googly, the 
biggest single technical step forward in the 1 
history of spin bdutflng; but the book makes 
excellent reading, feeing well informed and 


actual punch-up). Its strongest feature of Ri 
though, is undoubtedly its illustration,, w 
both black-and-white and colour photograpn ^ 
which ore superb - especially the olc * er “I 6 ! ~ 
and are likely to be its principal selling paro* 
(It may need one or two o these, seeing^M^ 


-wing wu uuurmea ana may need one or two o in esc, 
cdmpeteptly written, The author's range of £20 it Is identically priced with its much more 
knowledge and anecdotes about an Immense 
number of practitioners of this great and 
declining art, many of them now extremely 
obscure, is impressive and enviable. . - 
Jack Pollard has followed up his pionu- 


massive predecessor.) 

Bob Wiilis’s second Captain’s Diary cov^ : 
last winter’s hapless England tour ofNe\v _ 
land and Pakistan, As With his prewou * ' wv 
of tho 1982-3 tour of Australia, and vW™? 

ri.it If written in a t^estrangCT ; 
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5 6 "*f ?[ tket wW * ^slimmer, more reason, it is written in a tooe.sM.jrj 

still fariy weighty,' Plctgrial History of. compounded 6f determination, honesty otp" . 
AttstraliafiCricket, and Once again he' has done pose; low vitality and depression. The too 
a rtmarkablygood job; This is a full, balanced results, and Willis’s owri struggle swlj ■ 

• A P 8tra - health, are cause enough for the last. TbeTgj 

' "• ** adequately described, but 

Q l ; h n e ,^ r , b ?9 k ’^ though' “Reflections" ar? the most interesting Pjrt-. 
with one cbnriderahle HmUatio* miVut, a*i- Wtitis fe in many ways the old-fashioned P^j 


fessional pitchforked Into the most . , . 
role of.au in the modem game, and .. 
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The following selection of books at greatly reduced prices is now available from B H Blackwell of Oxford, and all leading 
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Contemporary Dramatists (3rd Edition) 
Jamas Vinson (ed.) 

226686 (£37.50)218.50 

Contemporary Literary Critics 

Elmer BorWund (ed.) 

257626 (£30.00) £15.00 

Contemporary Ptwtographere 

George Walsh, Michael Held & 

Colin Naylor (eds.) 

319478 (£52.50) £26.00 
Great Novelists James Vinson (ed.) 

25292 6 (£30.00) £9.95 
.Twentieth-Century Romance and Gothic 
Writ ere J. Vinson (ed.) 

321383 (£37.50) £18.50 

^Twentieth-Century Science Fiction 

Witters Curtis C. Smith (ed.) 

3194541 (£37.50)218.50 

Current Literary Terms: A Concise 

Dictionary of their Origin and Use 
A. F. Scott 03566 6 (£10.00) £2.95 

The UsomUlen Dictionary of Italian 

Literature Peter BondaneBa & 

Jula Conway Bondanella 

268377 (£28.00) £15.00 
__Wctionary of Foreign Quotations 
Robert Cofflson & Mary Cdfeon 

27238 2 (£17.50) £6.95 

Calendar of Creative Men John Paxton & 

Sheila Fairfield 181573 (E7.95)£2.95 

.Sacred Texts of the World: A Universal 

Anthology Nlnlan Smart & 

Richard D. Hechl 

310802 (£14.65) £4.95 
— Historical Tables (68 BC - AD 1878) 

S. H. Stelnbera .276926 (£15.00)24.95 
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John Berryman: A Critical Commentary 

John Hatlenden 276183 (£12.00) £3.95 

H. G. Welle: Interview! and 

■ Recollections J. fl. Hammond 

274164 (£12.00) £3.95 

The First World War In Flotion: A 

Collection of Critical Esaayi 
Holger Klein (ed.) 

1 8823 3 (£20.00) £6.95 

Rudyerd Kipling and the Fiction of 

Adolescence Robert F. Moss 

300674 . (£15.00)' £4.95 

The Novels of C. P. Snow: A Critical 

Introduction Suguna Ramanathan 

234804 (£7.95) £2.95 

The Leavlsei on Fiction: An Historic 

Partnership P. J. M. Robertson 

278860 (£2260) £7.95 

Joseph Conrad: A Commemoration 
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| MARGARET GARDINER 

Footprfntson Malekula: A memoir of Bernard 
i Deacon 

- 76pp. Edinburgh: Salamander Press. £8.95. 

! 0 907540 45 7 

Bernard Deacon was a brilliant young anthro- 
pologist who in 1926, after undergraduate stud- 
ies at Cambridge, undertook difficult field- 

I work on the island of Malekula in the New 
Hebrides (now Vanuatu). At the end of four- 
teen months and about to depart for Australia, 

I I '-he was carried off by blackwaler fever (a form 
r; of malignant malaria). Deacon was twenty- 
l 'i four years old when he died. He would cer- 
tainly have made a mark , probably a profound 
one, on his discipline. As it stands, he is known 

i for discovering a “six-class" marriage system 
on nearby Ambrym Island (a system of endur- 
ing fame in the arcane world of kinship studies) 

| and for one book, Malekula: A vanishing pea - 
’ pie in the New Hebrides (1 934), heroically com- 

piled from his fieldnotes by Camilla Wedg- 
wood. 

Everyone agreed that Bernard Deacon was ■ 
special. He dazzled his teachers. But he was 
more than simply a fine student- winning First 
* Class Honours in Natural Sciences, Medieval 
and Modem Languages and Anthropology. 

He possessed uncommon linguistic virtuosity 
joined to natural scientific rigour and a pbiio- ’ 
sophic, poetic temperament. Malekula, as its 
editor well knew, was only a mock-up of the 
book Deacon might have Written. We catch 
glimpses of that unwritten book in the present ■ 
‘‘memoir* composed by his friend Margaret 
Gardiner, • 

A This affecting, small work contains not a 
word too many or too few, Gardiner selects ' 
passages from the letters Deacon wrote to her 
from the field. Sh^ surrounds them with an 
undented ^ccqxint jjf Cambridge life in the - 

•\ wheip Wei fatfiej held a consular post), and the 
strange metamorphosis of their friendship Into • 
love and finally a kind of commitment. (She 
intended to join him in Australia, although 
they had jspent only a handful of days in each 
. other’s company and were never engaged.) We . 
.follow: a. subtle : .amorous intensification ..in ■ 

■ . .Dc^n’sjetieis which occupy centre stage In . 
rthc,niemoir. l He seems to fall deeper In loV.e 
writing; he jongs to'be. with' hiscorresr : ; 

‘ ppndent;iben the. writing qtops. Deacon's ia£t ' 
letter! arrived more than a month after Mar- 


garet Gardiner had heard by telegram of his 
death. She recounts the moment sparely, with 
almost no comment, leaving us - as she was left 
for a half-century - with the wound, the silence 
and the possibility, open. (Would they have 
lived happily ever after?) The memoir con- 
cludes with an observant short narrative of 
Gardiner's own visit to Malekula in 1983. Fifty- 
five years later, Deacon is remembered and 
appropriately honoured by local Melanesians 
(a people and culture that did not, in fact, "van- 
ish”, as seemed inevitable in 1926). 

Bernard's headstone was a plain rectangular slab 
wilh the words “A.B. Deacon Anthropologist 1903- 
1927“ engraved upon it. Now it was surrounded by 
jars and tins of flowers and hung wilh little garlands 
- moving tributes from the villagers for this special 
occasion. 1 added my jar and turning, looked down a 
full on the other Bide, where through the trees, there 
was a glimpse of the sea. Suddenly, for some inex- 
plicable reason and despite my belief that graves are 
irrelevant, I was glnd that Bernard had been buried 
within sight of the sea. 

Deacon was consumed by his ethnographic 
work. At times - like all fieldworkers - he felt 
isolated, trapped by the difficulty of his inter- 
pretive task (by the sheer complexity of 
Melanesian custom) and by the island environ- 
ment (its intense beauty and crushing, malarial 
climate). He writes to his distant companion - 
for that is her role in the fetters - with a mix- 
ture of amorous yearning, ludd self-aware- 
ness, and at times a (literally) feverish search 
for some vision or grasp of an illusive “whole” 
reality. There is an irreducible oddness and 
originality to his turn of mind which the edited 
letters preserve. Supremely intelligent, he 
allows himself to be confused. 

Deacon had come to Malekula schooled in 
Cambridge anthropology and particularly in 
the work of’W. H. R. Rivers. Mid-way in his 
stay, the explanatory guides began to crumble. 

In the letters he is overwhelmed by how much 
is left out of Ills teachers' over-neat formulas, 
and also by how incompatible earlier accounts 
of jhe.NeVf Hebrides are withi.oaqh other, and 
wlthhjla 

a period in his fieldwork when he has learned 
l . enough to know what vast and formerly unsus- 
pected levels of ignorance remain. Synthetic 
vision escapes; he lacks theoretical overview or 
the distance needed to see broad patterns. 
Deacon confronts this experience honestly end 
without Clutching at premature keys to “the . 
culture" (as if it were a single thing). He makes 
some, very acutfe and disabused observations 
about fieldwprk. “rapport”, about the push and 
pull , sympathy and impatience, exposure and ' 
, isolation of. ethnographic work% ‘‘The only 
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privacy, the only remnant of Europe here, is 
thought.” And wrestling with his role as cultu- 
ral observer, “my interest in natives is too 
general - in fact, in people as a whole - 1 don't 
react spontaneously to them as a person, ex- 
cept rarely. It is only the realization that some- 
thing I know in myself is known by another that 
may suddenly - what? - waken me to him. I 
don't know. Otherwise I may know him but he 
is relevant only in relation to others. I'm sorry, 
all this is very dull . . . . " 

It is far from dull, ft cuts deeply. But if in 
his letters Deacon seriously questioned inter- 
personal ethnographic relations and the possi- 
• bility of deriving over-arching anthropological 
theories, and if he sensed, at times, an enor- 
mous gulf separating him from the complex 
people immediately at hand, none of this 
should be taken to suggest that he was con- 
tinually estranged in the New Hebrides. There 
are moods of intense joy, of closeness to peo- 
ple and place. He was, apparently, well liked 
by his hosts. And there are moments of 
(Melanesian?) clarity about the whole situa- 
tion: “Here come the men and I must talk 
about offerings to ghosts. I am a ghost." Nor 
should we assume that Deacon's questioning of 
anthropological attitudes and methods would 
have led him to abandon his scientific task. He 
was devoted to empirical research and to the 
search for rigorous explanations. The letters 
contain various proposals for more systematic 
forms of ethnographic description and cross- 
cultural comparison. He would certainly have 
wrestled his texts and observations into a 
“theory" of New Hebridean culture and his- 
tory. But reading these deeply reflective and 
poetic letters one wonders what- shape that 
theory would have taken. Might it have 
avoided some of the pseudo-scientific reduc- 
tions and a-historical visions that beset the 
structural functionalism of his generation? 
And would his ethnography have found room 
in its analytic structure for the kind of search- 
ing, lucid uncertainty we read in his letters? 

, m j W c should be warv pfr .projecting too. 
much method jnto these meandering, evoca- 
tive texts. They are, after all, love letters, writ- 
ten in a desire for communion. They can be 
sensuous (Norfolk Island): 

Feathery pines on the hills, like a frieze against the 
sky, and steep, fertile valleys, with lemon orchards 
hidden by blue convolvulus and hanging bougainvil- 
laea^ like lava flowing down the sides, blossomy 
frosted flame trees, sweet smelling oaks in flower 
(not our English oak), olives among the rocks, a 
creeper called Samson's hairs, and the Alsophilas, 
tree ferns, rising above the bed of the valley like 
. starfish opening (o'the sun-; teeming, silent growth 


everywhere. Out behind the house there nr » J 
splashes of hibiscus, lovely flowers' T 
*»■ „nd then lunch - 
potatoc. and yam., and passion-fruit 

^ndia.apcachea.-you.quaah.hamundMoS^; 

In these letters, Deacon's writing raodl] |, 1{! 
freely between setemific, erotic and spirit^ 
registere, He is possessed by a “strange love" -I 
an impossible intimacy with truth He 
sometimes feels cut off, tom between the need 
to be with his distant companion and to finish 
the research on Malekula. At other tiroes there 
is no conflict. Throughout the letters scientific 
and amorous discourses unexpectedly and 
movingly intertwine. Just one example, from a 
moment when, reviewing his ethnographic 
work so for, he perceives “how lamentably 
inadequate it is": 1 

At one or two points there has been a sudden vfajoo 
of what the whole might be like, a sense of the 
movement of everything as marvellously living and 
an uncontrollable joy in it - and then suddenly that 
is this now constantly recurring, overwhelming if 
press ion, a sudden draining of intellect and will, by 
which alone it is possible to live here. There Is no- 
thing in this forgotten world to which I can act as a 
whole, except this vision of a consummation and 1 
unity - and yet it is what I must constantly doubt. It Is 
so easy, in this strange heat, for very weariness of 
flesh to rest content with something imperfect and 
obscure, a prostitution of the desire of the Imoost 
spirit towards - what? the possibility of truth? It Isa 
strange love. You are -so much more than a possibil- 
ity: perhaps it is just that .... 

Margaret Gardiner sparingly interposes her 
own comments among Deacon’s letters. And 
she casts herself in 1926 as a rather insouciant, 
wilful young woman. Deacon's letters give a 
different sense of her. During the Cambridge 
years, she writes,' “I took it for granted that 
every young man I got to know would fail in 
love with me: it seemed inevitable, part of, the 
natural order of things.” Her friendship with 
Deacon was of a different order, a serious, 
deepening loyalty and shared intejligence (hit 
has endured. The present memoir, composed 
with' tact, love, and gentle humour; rewdr - 
more than just a man. It portrays a beautiM, 
bitter relationship. And it infuses a tragic story 
- for Deacon's death haunts every line -with 
many affirmations. There 1 b his amazing,- 
courageous last letter, written from “the world 
of death”. And there are happy photographsol 
Deacon ns a schoolboy, on a picnic with p 
parents, handsome and dandyish with cane and 
cigarette, or pensive on Malekula, . • and 
Margaret Gardiner at Cambridge, In a gay 
pose, scarf nt her throat, waving a flower or 
vine of some sort. - 


. lineal idn-grbup. The opposition between , a 
woman’s parental family aqd the household 
, into which she" has married sets the stage for ai 
drama that continues throughout her life, and ’ 

• H; is this tension between hep consabgulheal - 

• and affinal ties which renders a woman’s posi- - 
. tion in a. traditional jolnt.farnlly insecure and 
>arab?gupi4s.. in her husband* house She is 
.■.Under the control of her mother-in-law and Is '' 
, required to maintain a studied alooftiess vis-ft- 

. Vis her spoqse,' who oh his part is constrained 
by custom to pay for less attention to his wife 
.? jfrwjh&.doe^ t0 V M* parcq^ or .even to :hls 1 , 
brothers; A young wife l js not. supposed “to 
h®.* husband ^nd she cpn seldom speak .. 
fohun except fa the privacy of their own rpojn. - ' 
The extreme respect a wife must show: her 


within their natal patri line- while .women lack 
this power but, on the other hand, hove ritual 
superiority over consanguineal men. . 

Whereas in many Islamic, male-dominated 
societies, sbeb as that of, the Pathans, women 
suffer Under the heavy-handed authority and 
occasional physical , violence of men, in 
Nepalese fUndu Society, the; suffering of 
women, is largely Inflicted by othef women , be 
it demanding; and often deliberately harsh 
mothers-in-law or inconsiderate and jealous 
co-wives. Using excerpts from classical Hindu 
scriptures depictirigpthe conduct' of gods and ‘ 
goddesses Bennett . Bemohstrajes how basic 
social attitudes attributed to immortals and 
humans alike have rem&foed constant through 


other communities of Nepal, Readers familiar 

with the self-reliance, independence and ob- 
vious jolc de vivre of women iti Buddhist 
... societies will realize that their role as equw 
partners of their husbands creates a 
.happiness and fulfilment such as few njw* 

■ * wives ever attain. The liberality of a soaeqp 

such as (hat of the Sherpas clearly offers po®* 

■ bUities for the development of the human P 8 /" 
sonality which are denied to those lMngi° 

• puritanical climate of hlgh-caste Hindq sodej 
. In a most illuminating chapter on 'relip 
• the: author describes in great detafl tpe rw , 
Concerning purity and pollution, whic h owy 
mine so much of the Hindu villagers though 
and behaviour. Their preoccupation who. 



David Robey 

NICHOLAS MANN 
Pttrarch 

J21pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95 
(paperback ,-£1.95). 

0192876104 

ggggLM FOSTER 

pttrarch: Poet and humanist 

2 i 4 pp. Edinburgh University Press. £7. 

0852244851 

Ever since Renan, in the middle of the last 
eerttu/y, described him as the first modem 
oan, Petrarch's modernity has been a recur- 
rent topic of historians and critics. For Renan it 
related to his philological spirit and feeling for 
the ancient world; others have seen it in 
Petrarch’s peculiar self-awareness, his highly 
developed sense of his personal identity. Yet 
with the progressive dissolution of the cultural 
tradition which he did so much to establish, we 
may wonder whether Petrarch's modernity is 
as actual and relevant as it once was. Signifi- 
cantly, the “medieval” Dante now seems to 
speak more clearly and forcefully to the 
present than his successor. The answer to the 
question "Why read Petrarch?" is no longer 
such an easy one to give. 

Nicholas Mann’s and Kenelm Foster’s new 
studies both offer answers, at least Implicitly, 
to (his question , but they do so in very different 
ways. Both books are general introductions to 
Petrarch and his work, written by scholars with 
powerful credentials in the field; the first is 
intended more for a broad readership, the 
second aimed primarily at students of Italian 
literature. Bach argues, persuasively and auth- 
oritatively, for a view of their subject radically 
opposed In many respects to the other’s - a 
bet rather less striking in Petrarch’s case than 
h that of many other writers, in view of the 
peculiar complexity and elusiveness of his 
vod. 

Dr Mann treats Petrarch’s writings as an 
extended self-portrait, and a portrait of a 
^paradoxical and indeterminate kind. He 
wesses Petrarch’s restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion, hia awareness of the flux of life and of the 
contradictions within himself: between, the 
low of woman and of God, classical interests 
tod Christian teaching, the life of involvement 
b the world and that of withdrawal, the desire 
for fame and the sense of transitoriness, the 
Wng for the dignity ahd for the misery of 
■un. Such contradictions were never seriously 
solved by Petrarch, in Marm’8 view, though 
&om time to time he may have chosen, for 
uterary purposes, to fix himself on one side of 
to opposition or the other; the essential nature 
wihemao and the work was incomplete, open- 
toded and fluctuating. Moreover - this Tb a 
particular emphasis of Mann’s book - the man 
** work are wholly identical; there is no 
«eparating literature from life in Pet- 
e's case, of reaching behind the Images 
ttosiructed by this Intensely literary scholar, 
with writing and rewriting and with 
eolation of the ancients , ib find a pre- 
genuine identity. Hie “central paradox 
Jtlrtrarch himself” is, according to Mann, 
Resoluble. .... * 

HJs Petrarch is therefore a predominantly 
^figure, .“withbut history", in Umberto 
'5“° s ihflueritlal phrase, although some shift 
£ interest in his later years is acknowledged, tt 
^^predominantly the Petrarch of the Latin 
"“Ho; gpnio attention is giveri-to the vemacu- 
? ^ 14 seedfnaihiy - and usefully 

^ wresjurig the Bame complex of attihjdes 
talents as/tlfe resist Petfftch’s writings. 
mu L c |r attehtia n pald to the relationship, 
hi* Wtfo of his ; vernacular works to 


unrqediafe literary-historical and cultural' 
^w.'pie ajmi4 rather to '“presen t boih life 

.tteatioaS of »' 


attention to Petrarch’s vernacular poetry, 
which occupies some two-thirds of the book, 
and it gives a much clearer picture of the rela- 
tionship between Petrarch’s work as a whole 
and the contemporary context. It also takes as 
its main topic the factor most notably under- 
played, rightly or wrongly, in Mann's study: 
the development of Petrarch’s attitudes and 
values, particularly within the Canzonlere , the 
collection of vernacular lyrics relating main ly 
to his love for Laura. 

Foster’s argument starts from the shift of 
interest which many scholars, including Mann, 
have acknowledged in Petrarch’s work, from 
the pre-Christian, pagan world and classical 
poetry, to Christian values and classical moral 
philosophy, the latter combination constitut- 
ing, according to Foster, the distinctive Christ- 
ian humanism that successfully reconciled the 
conflicting urges of Petrarch's earlier years. 
The recent redating of some of his writings, 
notably by the Spanish scholar Francisco Rico, 
allows Foster to see a “major turning point" in 
this respect between approximately 1346 and 
1353, a crucial period of change accelerated by 
the death of Laura in 1348. While about half 
the poems in the Canzonlere were written dur- 
ing Laura’s life, Foster argues that the “crucial 
period of its shaping and organising" occurred 
in the years immediately following her death, 
and that the collection is profoundly marked by 
the attitudes and interests he developed than. 


The Canzonlere as we have it, according to 
Foster, was “intended to make coherent sense 
- to reveal, on examination, some pattern of 
succession and development". The pattern is 
as follows: from total infatuation at the begin- 
ning of the collection, the poet passes through 
a gradual process of liberation to a contempla- 
tion of the strangeness and the spiritual dan- 
gers of love, the siren- or Medusa-like quality 
of Laura’s beauty, and the consequent risk of 
ignoring the divine; after Laura’s death the 
new spiritual communion which, paradoxi- 
cally, he now begins to enjoy with her image (the 
major element of novelty in the Canzonlere, in 
Foster's view) frees the poet first from his de- 
spair, then from his carnal desire, so that fin- 
ally, at the very end, he is able to transcend her 
altogether and turn to the true sources of spir- 
itual life. 

This is not the place to adjudicate between 
Foster's and Mann’s readings, though it must 
be said that both have considerable scholarly 
merits and interest. But if we consider them as 
broad introductions to Petrarch's life and 
work, we may reasonably conclude that Fos- 
ter’s somewhat narrow and moralistic picture 
of the vernacular poet will speak much less 
strongly to the modem reader than Mann's 
fluctuating and contradictory man of letters. 
To some extent the narrowness of Foster's in- 
terpretation is compensated for by the sections 
he devotes to the poems' language and style. 


The words of the day 
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Giulio Lepschy 

STEFANIA DESTEFANIS CICCONE, ILARIA 
BONOMI and ANDREA MAS INI 
La stampa periodica mllanese della prlraa mete 
delTOttocento: Test! e concordanze 
Five volumes. Pisa: Giardini. 

Not many years have elapsed since the fore- 
most Italian philologist (G. Contini) and liter- 
ary historian (C. Dionisotti), independently of 
each other, urged scholars to produce Concord- 
ances. Their appeal seems to have had an 
effect, and now Italian Is very well sierved. Not 
only is a concordance (and sometimes more 
than one) available, in print or on computer, 
for many of the classics, but there is an impor- 
tant series devoted to early and contemporary 
literature (Alinel’s Spogli elettronicl), ahd 
modern Italian enjoys two different frequency 
dictionaries, each based on a corpus half a 
million words long. This new work produced 
by Stefa nia De Stefanis Ciccorie (already 
known tor an excellent study of the questione 
della lingua In Italian journals of the early 
nineteenth century), with the help of Ilaria 
Bonomi and Andrea Maslni, marks another 
first for Italian lexicography. There seems to be 
no comparable work for any other language. 

Professor Gccone has compiled an antho- 
logy from fifty-eight Milanese periodicals. 
Some are famous journals, well known to any 
student of Italian, such as the Concillaiore, the 
Blblioteca llalana » the Corrlere delle dime, or 
the PolUecnlco. The period covered, 1800-47, 
is of crucial Importance for the formation of the 
language and culture of modem Italy* Tttese 
were the years tri which Manzorn and Leopardi 
wrote their main works, the discussions be- 
tween classicists and romantics took place, ^and 
intellectual battles were fought 1 Which P aved 
theway for Unification. Tho. choice of Milan, is 
ta away an obvious one, tf.it WM culturally the 
nfost lively of rfalian dries, open to European 
ideas (it was the town responsible; for Bten- 
dhal’s wish to be remembered as “Amgo Beyle 
milane**?}; and rite background to wltural 
nroductioti has been investigatedln.depth (one 
mav recall , among recent studies, Berengo s • 
Intellettwli e li fired della Milano, della Rest aura- 
tdona, 1900)* ■ -i /’ ' 

r^Yhis ebilectlod is published In flye volumes. 
The Brat cdntajhs the introduction by>a«pne. 
aaUtbe'arithologyOf sample sfrofti periodicals, 

. twenty dlfltefent areas, from 

: ’ Uteratui 


every form is printed within a context, fixed by 
the computer, of about a dozen words, and 
accompanied by the reference to the place 
where it occurs in the texts. The fifth volume 
offers two frequency lists, one of words in 
alphabetical order, and the other in decreasing 
order of frequency. 

It is of course difficult to make comparisons, 
as Italian was at the time limited to a minority 
of literate users. But as the samples taken from 
the periodicals must approximate the ordinary 
written language of the time, it is of some 
interest to. see how this frequency list differs 
from those prepared for the inOdeni period, 
and io wonder why, for instanfe, words like 
primo and nuovo were more frequent the/i 
than now. The concordance will be valuable 
for investigating not only the lexicon, but, 
together with the text volume, also (he syntax- 
of Italian in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Even a quick survey, limited to the 
letter A, reveals many interesting facts. One 
finds Words not recorded in ordinary Italian 
dictionaries, tike accorrenza (“flocking", from 
accorrere ), or aspierq (the woman who looks 
after the reels, aspl, in spinning), or the puz- 
zling artebre (in a passage concerning insect 
stings, we are told that lice, fleas and other 
insects without artebre are not worth discus- 
sing). There seem unfortunately to be even 
ghost words, like the mysterious aunicchlare, 
which I suspect to be a misprint for annicchl- 
ar(st) “to find one's niche". In many cases the 
concordance enables us to baokdate the use of 


But the general points that he makes there 
about Petrarch's use of metrical forms are as 
much propaedeutic as functional, and the rest 
of his formal analysis rests on a fundamentally 
ornamental view of poetic language (he 
speaks, reveal ingly, of a “triumph of style in 
the sendee of meaning"), which seems to do 
less than justice to the real force and originality 
of Petrarch's writing. 

To bring out this force and originality the 
best approach to Petrarch's vernacular work is 
not, surely, to proceed from the Latin works to 
the presumed content of the Canzonlere and 
then to its stylistic form, as Foster does, but to 
proceed the other way round and start with the 
consideration of style. If one does this, one can 
arrive at a much fuller sense of the peculiar 
vision of love and beauty that Petrarch's poetry 
conveys, a vision only partly explainable by 
reference to the rest of his work. Gianfranco 
Contini used the term “anti-naturalistic” of this 
vision, and Foster alludes on occasion to Con- 
tini’s point, but without developing it as much 
as it merits. For a great deal of the Canzo - 
niere’s originality lies not just in its internaliza- 
tion of experience, but in its incorporeal, disin- 
tegrated, refracted and mysterious images of 
Laura and the world - images which have a 
great deal to say to the modem reader, and 
which deserve exploration and analysis quite as 
-much as the Christian humanism to which 
Foster attaches so much weight. 


certain words: fpr instance abracadabra, which 
dictionaries quote from twentieth-century au- 
thors, is here used in 1843; accantonare “to 
billet”, documented for 1806, is here quoted 
for 1801; asciugamano “towel", attested by 
dictionaries for 1836, is here used in an artiole 
of 1830 (it is interesting that there is a Medieval 
Latin sugamanus in a document of 1350, which 
makes one wonder whether the word did not 
have continuous spoken usage before re-emerg- 
ing later in writing). 

Not the leas! attraction of this work is the 
'introduction of over two hundred pages in 
which Gicconegives us a masterly characteriza- 
tion of the ^different areas sampled in, the 
anthology, providing an 1 informative . arid 
penetrating picture of Milanese (periodicals of 
the time. In many cases the contrast with mod- 
em developments is striking! tffo language of 
political articles is usually linear and simple, in 
marked opposition to the obscurity .which char- 
acterizes Italian newspapers after unification; 
the language of advertising is also simple and 
straightforward and, does not exploit the re- 
sources of rhetoric as does its modem, counter- 
part; the style used for theatre reviews, which 
constituted then a for more important section 
of the paper than today, is, however, original 
and innovative. As if to compensate for the 
computerized coldness of the concordance. 
Whose appeal is of course limited to profession-- 
al scholars, the introduction is a pleasure to . 
read and will be enjoyed by anyone interested 
in the roots of modern Italian culture, 


More than just an A tlas . ... 

ATLAS OF THE 
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/ ^Nicholas de Lange 

Throughout the ages the Jewish people have won the 
admiration of the world, for theirs is a; history of 
-survival against persecution, massacre and exile 
armed only w(tii their own strong sense' of national 

- pride, continuity and cohesion. Nicholas dc Langi 
chrohicleS this remarkable history, otv three parallel 
planes: the historical background, tho cultural back 

-. ground and, the climax of the two earlier parts, the 
JeWiah world today. ' : ; . . .'j 

This/ the latest in Fbaldon's successful Series of 
: - cultqjar atlases, makes an ideal introduction to - 
. the Jewish wofid for few and non-levy alike — > i 

- 30b:x 235 mm, 240 pp, 59 mops! 

V;V255 black and white and 183 colour illustrations, ' ^ , 

; 0714823244 - PHA1DQN . tlRSO* • " 
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Doubtful promises 


Tearing sounds 


Neil Corcoran 

BLAKE MORRISON 
Dark Glasses 

71pp. Chatto and Wind us/Hogarth Press. 
£3.95. 

0701128755 

Given Blake Morrison’s prominence on the 
current literary scene, and his combative and 
controversial editing, with Andrew Motion, of 
the Penguin Book of Contemporary British 
Poetry, it would be absurd to pretend that his 
first collection of poems can be approached 
with quite the innocence of expectation with 
which one normally approaches first books. 
The Penguin introduction, and numerous re- 
views, have given us a very clear idea of what 
Morrison thinks poetry today ought to be: 
metaphor, narrative,, and “ludic self-con- 
sciousness" might all be predictable in his own 
work. 

They do all, indeed, figure prominently in 
Dark Glasses, where Morrison's affiliations, 
are obvious enough. There is the metaphoric 
display of "Theory of Heredity**, which teases 
out an initially far-fetched relationship be- 
tween heredity and the crowd at a football 
match, In a way reminiscent of Raine or Reid. 
There is, reminiscent of Tom Paulin, the alle-i 
gorizing of some common experience into 
almost portentous abstraction, as when the. 
stripping of a pine dresser becomes, in its final 
stanza, “a walk tlirough sand-dunes down to 
the sea, / (he space where honesty might be- 
gin". “A Child in Winter' 1 owes more than just 
its thin quatrain form to Seamus Heaney; and 
when the sun "comes through / Like a faint 
reminder of things not done”, it shines from a 
heavily Larkinian sky, and illuminates the fact 
that Morrison is the author of a study of the 
Movement. There is, too, that presence of in- 
verted commas around whole poems, and the 
frequent irruption of Italics, which signal 
pf Andrew 

% 

’whole of Its teCond hal 

manner of Paul MuldOon's last book. 

■ What distinguishes Dark Glasses, however, 
alerting us to the presence of a genuinely indi* 
yidual talent amidst the magpie clutter of a ■ 
perhaps factitiously established "tradition", is, 
firstly, the register of a distinct tone of voice, 

■V consent throughout succession of otherwise 
'Vety different kinds of poem, and secondly, the 
phrisuit dfa single rhajorprepccupatiOn (which 
/Jitflelf in part implies Morrison*s own self-cori-’ 

. sripusness ik a poet-critic), ... . . : ' v ' 

_;The tone established by these poems might ' 


this, / Crying out, amazed, at their spangled 
catch”. If love is not now what it once was, 
there is still the delighted memory of "our lips* 
first meeting -f that wet little bridge of sighs". 
If family attachments have been broken, there 
remains the - perhaps ridiculous - longing for a 
world in which "we are all ready to begin" 
again. 

This kind of tonal or imaginative oxymoron 
is given its clearest expression in "Flood" 
(which, with "Meningococcus”, on the death 
of a child, is one of the two best of the book’s 
short poems). "We live in the promise of mira- 
culous lakes”, the poem begins - the lakes to be 
formed by the flooding of the Thames. But, 
"our eyes bright with disaster", the promise is 
both thrilling and appalling; so that by the end 
of this brief, intense little poem, the flood has 
become a name for other kinds of apocalypse 
too; lit our dreams no sandbags hold back the 
flood: We would bring the whole world down if 
we could. 

The preoccupation which fascinates Morri- 
son is clearly related to this ambiguity of tone, 
and it is expressed in the book’s title poem, 
where the “dark glasses” are, among other 
instances of the mysterious, “What you must 
never mention to anyone", Dark Glasses is a 
book deeply compelled by secrets. The mono- 
logue, “Grange Boy", which is actually, I 
think, a melodramatic poem (although one can 
never be sure that Morrison does not recognize 
such things, and intend them; just* as I am not 
sure he does not intend the Larkin imitation in 
“The Renunciation"), concludes, “English, we 
hoard our secrets to the end". In "Dark Glas- 
ses”, despite - or because of - the secrets, 
“something cries out to be resolved 1 ’ and “The 
pen moves off with its search parties". Morri- 
son’s long narrative poem, "The Inquisitor” , is 
an extension of that quest. , 

Ostensibly it is a spy story reworking mat- 
erial on Lech Walesa, Roberto Calvi and the 
Falklands war, among much else. But it is also, 
a?, its title and one of its epigraphs, from 


Roger Garfltt 


DAVID HARS ENT 

Mister Punch 

70pp. Oxford University Press. £4.50. 
0192119664 

How do we recognize achievement in poetry? 
Partly by the symmetries it creates, the retro- 
spective satisfactions it affords. So with Mister 
Punch, the audacious seventy-page sequence 
David Harsent has based on the traditional 
puppet figure. Punch first appeared in three 
poems in Harsent *s last collection. Dreams of 
the Dead , but the conflicts he embodies were 
implicit in Harsent's work from the beginning. 
The title poem of his very first pamphlet, 
Tonight’s Lover, opened with what now seems 
a perfect Punchline: “Watching you sleep - my 
only advantage”. It is a swift descent from that 
hopeless advantage to Punch's abject attack: 
“If nothing works”, 
he thumbed her lip, 

“I could kill you to keep you". 

A short step from “Watching you sleep” to 
Punch dancing attendance: 

When she undressed, thoughtlessly, ready for bed, 
taking her blouse off last, as always, her arse 

a white pout topping the suntanned legs, he'd be 
. . . there 

with his imbecile grin; the Uttle pool 
of silk on the bedroom floor was his 
to clean up. 

Punch's progress » a rapid decline, from 
adulterous skirmishes to the chastening com- 
plexities of an affair, and thence to a post- 
humous life as the silent preserver of his wife’s 
letters in “Punch’s Daybook”. The advantages 
, he seizes are always hopeless. Punch's dil- 
emma is that he turns aggressor because he is 
already victim. 

But whose victim? His mistress’s? Her very 
power is her limitation. Even “in the hour entre 
chien et loup", when neon streaks her hair and 
she comes “id to her own”, she Is no more than 


print on glass". The images that ^ 
affair', intensity - the underwater InialT 
instance, or “Punch and the Judy” -arcS 
images of self-enclosure. Harsent convS 
weU the peculiar sterility of those who 2 
“only in bliss". 

His wife’s victim then7 She could as well I* 
his. The wife of the “Daybook” secmsanokkr 
version of the wife of After Dark, Ha« 
second collection. There she lived uneasiWoa 
the poet’s terms, an exile in his lambcaw 
waiting up at night for his return. Now she £ 
taken a leaf out of Hacsent's poems, becomis* 
“the valley’s stoic", “the ascetic" who "3 
to shine in the eye of God”. “The stoves are 
lit. . . the house is steeped / in a musty odour 
of fruit." But she is still, in a sense, waiting op; 
“If I should stray, / how would you ever find 
me?" 

It is the wife who gives us the clue to Punch. 
“Will you never / recover from your life?" site 
asks. “At every turn l there is something to tear 
you, or make you afraid." Punch is undone by 
his own imaginings, his insecurities, ibe 
memories that run with him “like a dog-pack”. 
Punch is his own victim. As he , admits la bfa 
endearing confession to the Virgin, 

“I held myself in contempt; Lady, 

I flogged myself with inventions. 

Chirrup 

such indulgences!" 

The humour and self-knowledge of those 
lines mark Punch’s final maturity. They also 
mark a new maturity in Harsent’s poetry. Hu 
earlier personae, Nijinsky, Simeon Stales, 
withdrew into themselves, their pain "their 
final vanity”; “The Blessed Punchinello, 
Mart.” still registers the temptation to rebut 
to his pillar, to “grow remote and unignw- 
able”: but now the temptation U patty 
satirized. Harsent has become the master ol 
more voices than the first person. Mister Punch 
Is a considerable lyrical achievement: fe» 
poets writing today can command such teuton 
or such fluency of line. It also has, in the 
counterpoint between the three figures, tb 


. - top uncover “secrets" , arid how the activity ban 

. . Muldrion s last book. , be personally dangerous. The poem’s plot ' 

What distinguishes Dark Glasses, however, turns on the losses and sadnesses of the spy’s 

alerting us to the presence of a genuinely ittdi- private life, and culminates when a trust - 

j , ; yidual talent amidst the magpie clutter of a ■ found almost Impossible to give - is actually 
; . ;> perhaps factitiously established “tradition", is, misplaced. Or,, at least, I think this is what 

r ,*• I theregister of a distinct tone of voice, happens: in the manner of the new narrative, . 

I V '• throughout ^succession of otherwise these things are left relatively elusive. In its 

of poem, and secondly, the separate parte, however, “The Inquisitor 1 * is 

L-ii entirety ludd. A po^ of real Verve and assur- 

I v : / ' • n ????/ “W ■ Morrison s. own self-con- ance, it can, accommodate the sad comedy of a 

k •; : ■ ... 'Iftwwy young. man imagining; an unwanted 

j . !■ .**1^ hy these poems, might pregnaricyina version of Eliot’s “Who is the 

" wiBtfoUy extk«nant. ; Various third who walks always beside you?"; an aiiat- 

: Suk r 1f" e ^!.i and lo J L “ ^ nCl ecte^^ . o^yoftomeof theab.sufditiesofpmit-lmperial 

J T"*- ; Britain, /‘ati island fa love with the idea / of 

j - ' ’ ; ^ /V 7 are m islands”; and the most uricomlo sadness of an 

of narrative and abandoned wife, her ekperiehce paralleled 
h -V. • • ’ witli that, of Catiejis In Ovid in Port Vm Of the 

: . P*^'-**W fe, totogtofeeri the .colour 6f 

I . c* of rthgioq have gone. God Blafee MbrriBori k s work, arid the one “image of 

i; “ W^dinto;t^ 'JOlaiiceilor of ; . twtfMn “Th*> IriqulsiW* haslhe pathos cif kn , 

?' ■ St th e J°y & .the seculgK acknowledgment that real trti$t cannot viry 

|j. ; fity; ^Chnst’s flihbirnyi rnpsf have fel f llke often repifle anywhere. ; . 


L, ‘iher fece,/. as- docile as. a -complex resonances of a poyel- 


So long as it’s singable 

nates when a trust - O 


Gavin Ewart , 

SAMMY CAHN. 

The Songwriter's Rhyming Dictionary ; 

159pp. Souvenir Press. £8.95 (paperback, 
£5:95). . 

028562637X ‘ ' 

It is part of received wisdom that any nonsense 
can be sung. EVen Shakespeare treated most of 
his sorigs as mood music. They aren’t very 
iflghtly written. “When that I was and a little 
tiniy boy" Is not a great line; “heavy/leayy" is 
not a fifet-clsss rhyme irt “Sigh no more, 
ladies!" ; and there are bits that are almost 
nonsense;. - •• .. • ; -! t I 

0, stay and hear; your troe love's coming, ; 

T)Ut can sing both high and low . ...... 


give point to the melody. There was ofiea re- 
writing; almost always, “neatening up "- „ 
Cahn’s greatest copyright (his 0WD 
was the Second World War number “I D W 
Alone”: 

I’LL WALK ALONE ... . , , ' • 

Because, to tell the truth, I H be lonely. 

I don't mind being lonely 
When my heart tells me you 
Are lonely too. 

They’ll ask me why and I'll tell them I d ra ■ 
There art dreams I must gather*. • 

Dreams we fashioned the night 
You held me tight, 

I’ll always be near you, 

Wherever you are, 

Each night in ev'ry prayer. 

If you call Til hear you, ' 

No matter how far; ^ 

Just close your eyes and FU.be mere. 

Please Walk alone me. 





MICHfiLE ROBERTS 


. 


\ , ■ Everybody can sing both high and low. Even please walk alone ' jA,me”-' 

HlHH . W. S, 'Gilbert and Nofil Coward veer, towards send your love and your kisses to gw 1 * 

• ; nonsense in places. .TWtunei'talce tiie tftraim " !>u. 

None of this would do for Sammy Cahn. He by Sammy Cafe. ^ 

1 Is aq old master pf the olasalcal thirty-two-bar ' Music Co, 170 NE 33rd Street, Port Laudertfee. 

\ lyric. Bad ^rhymes give him a pain. “Quy/ ; . 33334). ‘ :]• ■ • 

c ; t pride” can be sung, lfthe“d” of pride isswal- This did aiot for the morale of se{W“ , 

».•: v ;; ; ’ ''towed, -r ;but thai'-isaH- -good ' enough; Nor Is ' lovers (thbugh the second chorus is 

f assonance (though he does admit inversion), was his main contribution to the war. 

■ ; *■ • * W °“ ! y “Impure” rhymes (his adjective) that “Hold mp tight” Is, of course, a eupJePJf'j 

are admissible are self-consciously comic ones: bom-agi America words like , hen 

1 indignant 7, prignant (pregnant), entimsic’ly / • “booze” had to be avoided Uke the pi 

• guslc ly / muslc’ly, He's completely against this comes in, showbiz terms, where 
: >: wntic/ppnlo, forever/ together, qilne/time. .. . efichis prevail, pnidlshness nileM^ IKJV 

rk ;i : : 1 , . Th®lmportant thlhg, say's Cahn ? is “sing*bil- bolelsstandard. 'Tm the best* ,fae 1°“^, 

^ - <^t; Sing ;^pve laughs at loclr- Crosby >:it his first auditiqn. The tll e 

» Smllhtt)^ Pnr him frh A - A. • T..1U : AndTCWfc. *r • 
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The age of the flying buttress 


Chri stopher Wilson 

JWNBONY 

ftaKh Gothic Architecture of the 12th and 

]31h Centuries 

625 pp. University of California Press. £105,80. 
0520028317 

While other medieval architectural historians 
utive over the past four decades have been 
content to write monographs and regional sur- 
veys of rather limited scope, Jean Bony has bad 
his sights fixed firmly on some of the central 
problems and their ramifications for European 
arias a whole. The present volume is Professor 
Bony’s largest work to date and should prob- 
ably be seen as his most important, not least 
because it deploys his uniquely broad and 
penetrating vision for the benefit of a much 
larger public than that reached by his other 
major writings, almost all of which are in 
tpedalist publications. 

Within the relatively confined space of about 
100,000 words, he presents us with a wide- 
ranging conspectus of French Gothic which 
sets out to 

Areas ... the dynamics of change and tbe unpredicta- 
bffiiy of itylUtic invention [in order to] recover 
, . . some of the intensity of meaning [Gothic] had for 
the men who created it and who kept rethlnldng and 
retraagining it, following no preestablished destiny 
tod guided by no other necessity than that of con- 
ttxntly revitalizing the power and originality of their 
fUon. 

Few will quarrel with this eschewal of teleology 
andhistoridsm, but so bold an assertion of the 
autonomy of Gothic is likely to disconcert non- 
specialist readers. Body’s decision to focus on 
the generation and regeneration of artistic 
JriAkm is in feet no more than appropriate 
acknowledgment that Gothic architecture is 
Exception al among the great, movements of 
Western art in the extent to which it developed ' 
according to its own immanent processes end 
Renamed inaccessible to “ideology". By com- 
peUiogiy and precisely describing the distinc- 
fa visual qualities that gave revelatory signifi- 
cance to the grpqt masterpieces, Bony succeeds 
rnwriably in his aim of recreating the impact 
which the major works made when newly built. • 
But his rather single-minded emphasis on the 


Gothic designer’s artistic freedom leads him 
sometimes to underestimate other factors 
bearing on the appearance of the buildings. 

The three-storey elevation of St-Yved at 
Braine may well reflect incipient weariness of 
the four-storey grid of the Early Gothic cathed- 
rals, but more palpable influences are surely 
the quasi-Cistercian austerity of the Premon- 
stratensian Rule followed at Braine and the 
simple lack of money for cathedral-like splen- 
dours. Even at the grandest level, economics 
could impinge on aesthetics and pragmatic 
considerations might outweigh the dictates of 
architectural fashion. At Strasbourg Cathedral 
the abnormal breadth of the mid-thirteenth- 
century nave was a consequence of having to 
build on to the old-fashioned but undemolish- 
able recent choir and transepts. Bony makes 
no mention of the older work and blandly 
ascribes the deviant proportions of the nave to 
the influence of classicizing tendencies in 
German Romanesque. 

The patterns of influence traced within tbe 
Gothic heartland follow broadly what has 
already been established in earlier studies, in- 
cluding Bony’s own, but the genealogies of 
designs outside northern France do not always 


mmm ? % 


carry conviction. Too often a resemblance to a 
French church is seen as proof of borrowing, 
irrespective of the absence of corroborative 
historical links, as in the bracketing of St-Omer 
and Southwark Cathedrals on the strength of 
their superficially similar middle storeys. The 
likeness, such as it is, must be explicable as 
coincidence or as the outcome of parallel yet 
independent developments, since the detailing 
of the whole design at Southwark, including 
the middle storey, resembles not St-Omer but 
the much more accessible choirs at Canterbury 
and Rochester. In general, Bony overesti- 
mates the frequency and importance of the 
contacts between English and French 
architecture during the sixty years separating 
the two isolated peaks of Frenchness: Canter- 
bury and Westminster Abbey. But then for 
him. Gothic “from its Parisian beginnings in 
the 1130s to the decisive shift of the late 
thirteenth century . . . remains a French 
thing. . 

Bony's view of the development of French 
Gothic as a whole encompasses several innova- 
tory interpretations, of which the most chal- 
lenging is the contention that “the pre-eminent 
position taken by the flying buttress in the 
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The ruins of St-Luden, Beauvais (begun clQ90),drawn In 1864 by Augustin Van den Berghecfrom an 
eAgravirig reproduced in the bookrtviev/edhert, *. 


John Haryey 

PETER FERGUSSON 

Utecture of Solitude: Cisterdan abbeys in 
twelfth-century England 

[88pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
16930. 
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Among the artsi architecture presents the 
Palest conceptual difficulty. Its literature, 
•P®rt from fee barely descriptive, is riddled 
jnisapprehenslons and by failure to dls- 
between the mistress art arid construe-, 
toial building as a whole. This difficulty is 
, “^pounded when what Is dealt with lies out- 
the strict line of Greco-Ropian tradition and. 
tbe disciplined, canons of Vittuvius, Alberti 
Palladio. In Banlpter Fletcher’s attempt to. 
m universal coverage, he forced the West 
‘ one chronological series of ?*The Hlafori- . 
j 2%lep” yet regarded not only the Far East . 

• « ^dent America.'but aJso the whole of the 
a ^chl lecture of Islam i. ; as “non- 
;WSOTcal”: vV. v, : . 

awkwardness, of approach has seriously., 
•‘fcctcq our understanding of fee' Middle 
^ ' divided hety/een jaigeon-holes; domes- 

. . tfed si forth. Subh artlflclal cate- 

F** W?ady impeded an overall vieyr long 
gfe feodern s[fedaIlzation, whlch has cqn- 
Wife style ; «id produced. 

: " S5‘ he^Yy,, liability* but it may be 

thy feere i? occasionally some tuati- 

: wife • what'JPeter Ferguson,; 

• ofsolifede: thqtot^ >• 

early. Cisterciaps. r 
the: cion^i--; 


“Revelations”. Yet, as Bertil Bertbelson 
showed as long ago as 1947 from study of sup 
viving buildings of her order in five countries, it 
is a misconception to think of a single Bridglt- 
tint architecture, or of a style derived from a 
sacrosanct specification. 

In fact the short period dealt with by Profes- 
sor Fergusson, from the founding of Waverley 
in 1128 until fee end of the century, shows at 
least three successive styles of which the first is 
not architectural at all. It is this early phase of 
utilitarian building, effectively vernacular and 
often In wood rather than stone, for which tbe 
monks and lay brothers themselves were sub- 
stantially responsible. At the other extreme, 
covering the last generation after 1170, is the 
Splendid and luminous architecture of Byland 
Abbey and related works In the advanced tran- 
sition, to an English Gothic. We have; to re- 
member .feat, within the period here dealt 
With, a new architectural stylefead appeared,' 
namely the first Gothic'. With this transforma- 
tion - regarded as wholly. French - the book has 
little to-do. There is no reference to the extra- 
ordinary stylistic and strtictutal parallels 
(around 1125-50) between buildings of the 
Seljuk Turks In eastern Anatolia and the most 
distinctive prqtOrGothto of the Osterdans^t 
Fbntenay. The technological revolution of the 
twelfth century i marked hy wrrect alignments 
and fine .ashlar* Is noted only after 1170,^a 
half-cCntury later than the pnmary mppet of 
Eudld (through Arabic) upon, Western bull- 

FeiOTsWn fr concerned wife arcWtectural- 

tfecfo fefe builders of asterdati monasteries, 
luting thirty-two nafees probably concemed 
Stb the construction nf sixtefeq Mat 
ween 1138 and- 1204. Of 
• ^vfflt;were abbots ot fwo’fay hrotoCJ : 

£d two carpeftters. Thd .rest ; were‘ masohs, 
'tocludlnga fefegld 


imagination of [the Chartres and Bourges 
architects and their followers] is so manifest 
that [High Gothic architecture] would prob- 
ably be best described as the architecture of the 
flying buttress”. There can be no denying that 
the vertiginously tiered flyers of the thirteenth- 
century cathedrals possess great expressive 
power, but it is difficult to believe that they 
were not conceived of primarily as a means of 
endowing the interiors with that awe-inspiring 
High Gothic invention, the lofty translucent 
clerestory whose walls are reduced to slender 
uprights incapable by themselves of carrying a 
masonry vault. The lesser imaginative signifi- 
cance of flying buttresses is evident from the 
marked dissimilarity of all the main examples, 
whereas the interior elevations that they made 
possible show a remarkably coherent and con- 
tinuous evolution. The case for ihe flying but- 
tress as the driving force behind High Gothic 
architecture is not furthered by ignoring 
Robert Branner's suggestion that the original 
design of Bourges envisaged a lower clerestory 
and flyers of modest Early Gothic scale, or by 
drawing into the discussion the upper storeys 
of Beauvais, St-Quentin and Le Mans, all built 
during the mid-thirteenth century to designs 
which may or may not owe something to plans 
drawn up during the High Gothic period. 
Bony’s misconstruing of the creative role of the 
flying buttress and his High Gothlcizing of 
those composites, Beauvais, St-Quentin and 
Lc Mans, hint at desperation to break away 
from the textbook trek through the interiors of 
Chartres, Soissons, Rhelms and Amiens. 
Time-worn though this route is, it is hard to 
believe that it has quite lost its usefulness as a 
basis for exploring the unity and diversity of 
High Gothic. 

Discussion of its most controversial aspects 
should not obscure the value of this book as a 
conscientious synthesis, a species all but ex- 
tinct in the historiography of medieval art. 
French Gothic Architecture of the I2ih and 1 3th 
Centuries is also an excellent work of reference 
thanks to the very full bibliography and even 
more to the abundant and well chosen illustra- 
tions. Unfortunately, its high price will put it 
beyond the reach of the wide readership which 
its eloquence and non-technical approach 
would otherwise attract. ; . , , 


(c 1170-90) and William magisier novi operis • 
at Revesby (1170-98); a third, John le Flam- 
ingo at Qaarr (c 1150) was “employed for 
building”. The rest appear mainly as witnesses 
to charters, for which their free status would 
qualify them. It is indeed probable that most of ■ 
them were employed by the houses concerned, 
but evidently not all as masters. At Rufford, 
within the last twenty or thirty years of fee 
century, nine masons are recorded; at Foun- 
tains there were five in the same period, along 
with *a carpenter. More detailed study Is 
needed before fresh Conclusions can be drawn, 
What does to some extent differentiate Cis- 
tercian building is the maintenance of yearly 
visitation by tbe mother-hOtise at Ctteaiix, and 
the originally strict objections to ornate detail, 
and to ostentatious towers. This asceticism was, 
however, yielding to pressures from outside 
fashion When so superbly architectonic an effect . 
as fee west front of Byland could be designed, ' , 
. The book is richly illustrated to display many 
connections with the regional styles of north- 
ern France: Paradoxically, these comparisons 
, demonstrate a multiplicity of feurees and re- 
:. fute any Imagined central ditectorate wtih the 
medieval equivalent of a drawing-office: That 
1 therd were common factors, widely spread 
abroad, is troe of the earliest works of the 
order, yet by the end of the first two genera- 
tions It was national and regional diversity that 
: reigned'. At Fountains* ihe first church of 
1 1135-46, so recently discovered by’ Dr Gtyn 
;• Coppack, was .wifetn a few years superseded 
.. (1 148-70) by the vastly different and magnifi- 
cent fane whose niihs we kriow. lt is fee di- 
versity in unity that is impressive and convin- 
cingly. demonstrates that/ beyond a plan-type 
and A cfet of simplicity, there was no Such 
7 pbenomeddh as "Cistercian architectures ! - 
' yfem feere was, simplified and freed from ' 
the antecedent clutter of enrichment, was an 
'architectural Concept dose to th? simple and 1 
v withdrawn elements of Islamic style. A leading 

f » ' v 4 ;Y“ *;■ fl. 


feature of Cistercian buildings, (hough by no 
means exclusively found in theiri, was an intro- 
spective quality fundamentally- related to Suf- 
ism. This is not to say that the Cistercians were 
less- Christian than their contemporaries but 
that they tended (doubtless unconsciously) to 
go beyond Christianity. Upon all the different 
modes of their work was a clear impact of the 
spirit, and it was this that made - especially 
in England - a marked impression upon the 
nascent age of Gothic. 
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Principles in decay 


Colin Lucas 

T.C.W. BLANNING 

The French Revolution in Germany: 

Occupation and resistance in the Rhineland 

1792-1802 

353pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
0198225644 

Partisan polemic which constrains evidence to 
support some teleological view of the present’s 
relationship to the past seems to have almost 
disappeared from the historiography of the 
French Revolution as it affected France itself. 
£ven the conscious philosophical premises of 
scholars hide behind a mode of writing which, 

' by its emphasis on the display of documentary 
evidence and its concentration on issues with 
closely defined contexts , appears to owe much 
to empiricism. One has only to compare the 
writings of Albert Soboui with those of his 
equally Marxist successor in the chair of 
French Revolution history at the Sorbonne. 

However, older fashions are still alive and 
welt in the study of the occupied and annexed 
lands. Nowhere is this more true than of Ger- 
many. To say that the twenty-five-year-old 
"Atlantidst" thesis still retains a few rags of 
respectability to clothe the nakedness exposed 
by scholars for other regions is perhaps to say 
no more than that no one has bothered to do 
the job here. But what is flourishing is the 
business of providing contemporary German 
radical democracy with a historical pedigree - 
the German "jacobins” of the 1790s. Just a few 
months ago, in a special number of the house 
magazine of French revolutionary historians 
devoted entirely to Germany, Heinrich Scheel 
produced yet another study of the Mainz jaco- 
bins. Once again, it was based on the belief that 
these men (and women) transmitted the pure 
doctrine of the egalitarian Revolution to Ger- 
many, thus explaining why Mainz was so rad- 
ical in 1848, etc. . 

Professor Scheel ha a, dearly not Tead T.C. W 
Blan^ingv j\ot * indeedhqd any of the_ other 

, ... r 

;.:ar Anglo-Saxon .monographs on the period, 
c Rather, one should perhaps be relieved f6r 
; ScheeTs peace of mind. For, Dr Blanning’s 
well-researched and closely argued book puts 
• ; the Rhenish experience during the 1790s in 
quite a .different light. ' 

: ft Rlannlng’s viejv, if fee French Interven- 

.-ttoji ip; the Rhineland did hot burst forth from . 
|n entirely cloudless slcy , there was almost just 
H’^ hit of'Ught cirrus around. The peasant troiib- . 
iCS pf l789 had died down; the petty princes 
tyeto reformers; the Church hierarchy was en- 
• teqjrismg an<| in relative harmony With the. 

- Parish ftifcstsLthe representative institutions" 
vqrked; more or Idas; geography and nature 
i c ^kltwd i fe aHow; trade, industry and agricul-. 

-uisJL- tilths:.- j i hi . 
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ture to flourish even if some towns (like ghastly 
Cologne) stagnated. As for the pro-French 
jacobins, they were few in number and not 
talking about the issues that moved most 
people. 

The high principles that preceded the French 
intervention were irrelevant to local condi- 
tions. The unfolding of French rule (and assi- 
milation as four departments in 1798 was no 
more than the systematization of French rule) 
was the epitome of the rapid decay of principle 
that attended French presence everywhere af- 
ter 1792. It is well known that by the time of the 
Directory the problems of finance had trans- 
formed the war into a policy of waging it in 
order to finance it. Blanning gives us a most 
vivid and convincing account of what this 
actually meant on the ground. 

Whatever the shifts of government policy or 
the attitude of individual French Commissars, 
the central reality in the Rhineland was that the 
army was in a conquered land. And, from the 
generals with their Tafelgetd to the soldiers - 
with their more direct methods of self-satisfac- 
tion, the army knew it. The imposition of 
French rule was an unmitigated disaster in both 
political and economic terms, a long litany of 
chauvinistic contempt, naked exploitation, 
and systematic spoliation. From the euphemis- 
tically named agences d' Evacuation, from sol- 
diers desecrating village churches, from gener- 
als abusing burghers as cretins and “mere 
Mainzers”, from corrupt third-rate officials 
who would never have got a job in a proper 
French department, the Rhinelanders could 
gain only one message - and it was not about 
the brotherhood of free men. 

From this basis, Blanning leads us inexor- 
ably to his conclusion. The reaction of the mass 
of the population to this revolution d lafran- 
gaise was outright rejection. The Rhineland 
gradually sank into a morass of obstruction, tax 
strike, religious resistance, public disorder and 
crime. Out of this experience there grew rap- 
idly a new sense of identity. A compound of 
practical xenophobia and nostalgia for the old 
System, . it gave Rhinelanders the com- 

tiohary statelets. 

By the end of this book, one is left wonder- 
ing where all the good guys have gone. In part, 
this is the effect of Blanning’s somewhat Whig- 
gish position. He begins the book with a suit- 
ably updated but positively Burkean image 
when he propounds that, as far as the Rhine- 
land was concerned, “the French Revolution is 
: tetter likened to a chain-saw, which feiled an 
ancient, gnarled, but still flourishing oak". 
Hence, by and large, the French revolution- 
aries could only do harm: Indeed, in a perhaps 
• rather unnetesiary twist, the author ascribes 
.the absence . of major revolt in the area hot 
simply to the overwhelming presence of the 
French army but also to the absence of serious, 


pre-revolutionary tensions. 

In fact, the good guys are still here, but in 
piteous state. Caught between a realization of 
their compatriots' lack of fitness for liberty and 
a recognition of the appallingly illiberal con- 
duct of the French, the Rhenish jacobins 
appear as despised and, if not despicable, at 
least ineffectual and irrelevant personalities. It 
is not only in bis perception of their irrelevance 
that Blanning differs strikingly from the cur- 
rent German view of these men. He does not, 
for example, seem to admit at all of the distinc- 
tion between liberals and democrats made by 
historians such as Scheel. They are all mere 
liberals for him. One wonders if he has not 
overdone it a bit. As he says, the Rhenish 
jacobins, like their compatriots, mutated into 
German nationalists in these years whilst re- 
taining their radicalism. Their experience 
helped to forge the basis of an authentic Ger- 
man radicalism that one can recognize without 
having to take refuge in abstract intellectual- 
ism or teieogical assertion. 

The fate of men like GOrres, Rebmann and 
Eickemeyer was not of course very different 
from that of French jacobins in the later years 
of the Revolution and the Empire. This leads 
to a more important point. The history of the 
Rhineland, as indeed of the Belgian provinces, 
of Piedmont and of Switzerland (though that 
country awaits a historian of Blanning's 
talents), bears remarkable similarities with 
that of revolutionary France itself. Many of the 
policies pursued and problems encountered by 
the Directory were extensions of similar poli- 
cies and problems inside France. Widespread 
rural non-cooperation, religious resistance, tax 
strikes, conscription rebellion (in Belgium, not 
in the Rhineland where it was not applied), 
requisitioning, the collapse of poor relief, eco- 
nomic disaster, paper money, brigandage on a 
large scale, urban decay, administrative chaos 
and uncooperative local officials, the failure of 
directorial propaganda and files, and more be- 
sides are all familiar to historians of the Rev- 
olution inside France. 

. In some senses and in some areas, the rev- 

■ .JfrwfXj Xtself 

uke a conquered country. Certainly, in the 
lower Rhflne valley, and the west (not to men- 
tion Corsica), the military presence was perva- 
sive and frequently destructive. Punitive billet- 
ing was a standard repressive feature through- 
out the later 1790s. Most of the larger towns of 
the six or seven departments of south-east 
France were under military nile (< itat de siige) 
for much of fee Directory. Many of the de- 
tailed incidents recorded by Blanning have ex- 
act parallels in France - for example, the con- 
tempt of French' officials for Rhinelanders 
matches that shown by northern officials work- 
ing in southern France; the razing of Kusel 
Echoes that of Bddoin. 

Of course, it would be absurd to equate the 
military depredations in the occupied lands 


with those inside France. Here lies ore 0(t v. 
main divergencies in experience. NoS“* 
there is a remarkable coinciden«™fc»' 
terns of France and her bortreil™,^ 
though the latter only got thereto^!! 0 

“i* f re u Ch Revoluli °n without fteSf 
of the hopeful years. Ultimately, 
good sense. The borderlands shared bS 
the social and economic s.nictuS 2 
itself and, in the case of the Rhinelsndrt 
parts of Belgium, shared feature, of 
the most developed parts of France. 

This consideration lends added interest tn 
Blanning’s proposition that, unlike Franc* 
there was no revolutionary situation In lb 
Rhineland. In fact, his description of the ten. 
sions of the late 1780s and of the issues offoral 
politics is entirely reminiscent of many aretuot 
provincial France. Even his remarks about the 
Rhineland peasantry may be assimilated to i 
wider French scene sin.ee the great peasant 
outbreaks of 1789 only affected some parts of 
France. 

What is one to make of this? Of course, any 
observer of the countryside knows that gnarled 
old oaks tend to carry a lot of dead wood for 
much of their later life. So, the Rhineland may 
not have been as flourishing as one might sup- 
pose. However, it is equally fair to conclude 
that, like the Rhineland, some regions of 
France were not in a revolutionary crisis in 
1789 if analysed simply in terms of their inter- 
nal structures. One should also remember that 
the most distinctive feature of the pre-revolu- 
tionary Rhineland was its multiplicity of small 
political units with active, enlightened princes 
and structures of participatory government. 
Blanning’s description would have enthused 
Alexis de Tocqueville. 

Should one therefore conclude that the 
Rhineland teaches us not simply that, when it 
came to avoiding revolution, small was beauti- 
ful but also that it was the institutional failure 
of centralized government that brought the 
combined regions of France willy-nilly info 
Revolution? Clearly, that failure.was a nudd 
trigger, yet, the Revolution cannot b$ ft 
plained solely by it. France was more thin the 
sum of her parts and the inherent tensions rod 
conflicts of each pah were mutually informing 
and exacerbating. 

If Louis XIV had had bis way, the early 
1790s would have been differeiit in the German 
Rhineland. However, the middle aid 
years of the decade would not have been very 
different in nature, if less brutal in degree. M 

these four Rhenish departments of France also 
share in that stabilization and bertefit to prop- 
erty-owners that characterized Napoleons 
rule in the rest of the country? Dr BIbiuuds 
offers only a few glimpses of the years after 
1802, but they do suggest a much brighter con- 
clusion to tliis grim catalogue of corrupt 
ideals and political incompetence. . 
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and an uncompromising Counter Reforma- 
. tlon. ^ In 1588 'the. bishop also became 
archbishop of Cologne and established a Jesuit 
college ; in Mtinster . • ' Simultaneously, civic • 
autonomy came under attack from the central- 
izing Catholic state : ' employing lawyers and' 
Jesuits as its chief agents, aid traditional civic 
religious pjety from the challenge of Jesuit 
fathers deipahdihg higher standards among the 
. :<ftrgy, dnd lay sub&rvience to Ithe Church. " ; 
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Going and colonizing 


D. K. Fieldhouse 


T.O. LLOYD 

The British Empire 1558-1983 

430pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. 

0198730241 


It is extraordinary how very few one-author 
overall histories of the British empire have 
been written. Probably, if one discounts 
Seeley’s Expansion of England (1883) on the 
ground that it did not pretend to be a history in 
any continuous sense, the first was by Hugh 
Egerton, whose Short History of British Colo- 
nial Policy was published in 1897. As secretary 
to the Emigrants Information Office he con- 
centrated in his account mainly on the colonies 
of white settlement; and. given the moment 
when it was written, it was not surprising that 
its theme was the evolution of an empire fit for 
imperial federation. Egerton was duly elected 
to the new chair of Colonial History at Oxford 
in 1905, with Lord Milner as one of the elec- 
tors, to preach the same message. For all its 
limitations the book remained a standard tex- 
tbook for many years, mainly because there 
was no obvious alternative. There was another 
brief spate of one-volume histories after 1945 
in response to the rapid evolution of the mod- 
ern Commonwealth, but all except C. E. Car- 
rington’s The British Overseas (1950) were 
equally short; and there has been no recent 
successor. 

How does one explain this? One probable 
reason is lack of demand. Imperial history has 
always beea marginal to British interests and 
therefore academic studies, seen normally as a 
by-way of domestic history. Thus the original 
Oxford History of England would devote occa- 
sional chapters to colonial developments to 
parallel their statutory chapters on Irish and 
Scottish histofy. Few students of British his- 
tory bothered to study either. Conversely, stu- 
dents in the overseas components of the 
empire were primarily interested in their own 
local hkfojpep, with Britain coming second. 
Iftat happened in other colonies and ex- 


tlie present and future. In short, it was tenden- 
tious: and this is one reason why it was largely 
distrusted by other historians. 

Decolonization invalidated almost all these 
approaches and with them the coherence of 
British imperial history. The indestructible 
empire dissolved fast after 1945 ; the Common- 
wealth, which was supposed to perpetuate its 
virtues, became the loosest of non-functional 
associations; and in 1973 Britain turned her 
back on the rest of the world and joined her 
one-time enemies and imperial rivals in EEC. 
What, thereafter, might be the theme of impe- 
rial history? Should it now be told in the terms 
the British were accustomed to apply to failed 
empires - Rome, Spain, the Chinese dynasties, 
the Mughals - a study of the inherent weakness 
of such large units and the incompetence of 
those who ran them? 


colonies was not important. 
Another possible explana 


Another possible explanation is that it is 
very difficult for one scholar to be in any sense 
expert In the history of so many diverse places 
over a long stretch of time: he is bound to be 
tbln or out of date on specialized aspects of a 
ht of it. But historiographically the basic prob- 
lem must be to decide what the proper subject- 
matter of imperial history is: does it lie In the 
peculiar quaUties of the imperial power (what 
it an empire-builder), in the histories of 
individual overseas territories, or perhaps in 
.ibeir interaction? It is on this last, probably 
townswerable question, that those who have 
attempted . to write histories of the British 
^pire haye been most divided. 

For almost all who wrote before the early 
jwOs the answer seemed obvious: the central 
Jneme was the special quality of the English 
(rather than the British, since it was they who 
■ • 0Unded the empire and were assumed to have 
remained its mainspring, despite the obviously 
““portant role of Scots, Welsh and Irish). It 
*jte because Efigjand was unique that the Brit- 
was different from all others, 
Qcient and modem, and that, when it was 
Jwlved. ii; was done with unrivalled ele- . 
oWce.' What these special English qualities 
. deemed to • be varied according to the 
For Seeley and some early historians 
' TOwere fiot so much genetic as envf ronmen- 
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_■ not heed to exhaust her energies in Euro- 
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T. O. Lloyd seems untroubled by such prob- 
lems. His book, as the jacket states, is “the first 
major book to survey the entire history of the 
British empire as a completed story". Argu- 
ably, that claim is too strong: the real history of 
the English empire begins in the Middle Ages 
with the Anglo-Norman and Angevin empires, 
so that many of the attitudes and institutions 
integral with the later overseas empire were 
continuations or adaptations from places such 
as the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. 
Nevertheless it must be said at once, and with 
considerable respect, that this is by far the best 
one-volume history of the empire so far writ- 
ten, and it may well preempt a limited market 
for a considerable time. Professor Lloyd is pri- 
marily a specialist in modem British history 
and has written a book on British history from 
1906-76 as part of this same Shorter Oxford 
History of the Modern World. Perhaps be- 
cause he has not been primarily a specialist in 
British imperial history, he seems to have no 
hang-up about Its thematic content: he simply 
tells the story of British overseas activity with- 
out any evident worry about its significance. 
No historian can be expected to be expert over 
this vast field, and, like any one else, Lloyd has 
obviously had to get up most of the material 
from secondary work. He has done so excep- 
tionally well. For each of the thirteen chrono- 
logical chapters into which the book is divided 
he has studied the key books and. essential 
issues. His interpretations are sensible arid in 
most cases more or less up-to-date, though 
inevitably he has not always mastered the latest 
research material. This shows every now and 
then: for example, his interpretation of the 
origins of Pakistan now looks outdated, as does 
his account of the Mau Mau movement in 
Kenya. But this is only to say that something 
has to be sacrificed if one author is to get on top 
of so huge a mountain of material; and, since 
this book is obviously (and explicitly, accord- 
ing to the jiicket) designed for schools and 
colleges, such refinements are a luxury. 

Lloyd writes a clear prose style, avoiding 
what he describes as “the modern fashion of 
writing imperial history in the language of epi- 
gram and paradox". Moreover the narrative is 
pointed up by what are known in the trade as 
’‘insights", often making illuminating compari- 
sons between one part of the empire and 
another: for example, Lloyd remarks on the . 
greater experience of Dominion leaders 'than 
the British on.planniiig arid rimriirig large-scale 
operations during the First ,Worid War, which 
reflected the much larger tpfc of Australasian 
and Canadian governments in running railways 
and other state enterprises; and again, when be 
comments that the Indian CongrqssTeadtre of 
the 1930s, despite their rhetoric, were in fact 


to do, what one misses in this book is a theme. 
Things happen, but there is no underlying ex- 
planation of why or what internal logic linked 
events in different parts of this world-wide con- 
cern. The earlier writers, for all the coarseness 
of their teleology and propagandist purposes, 
at least attempted to explain why the British 
should have been uniquely successful among 
modem Western states in building and sustain- 
ing an overseas empire. Historians of other 
failed empires have pointed to what they re- 
gard as the fundamental roots of decline. Lloyd 
does neither. His English just go and colonize, 
win wars, learn from experience, eventually 
decide that the empire is no longer worth the 
candle. There is no discussion in detail of what 
domestic forces - perhaps population growth, 
the accumulation of capital, an expanding mer- 
cantile system, aristocratic poverty or royal 
greed, or whatever - started off the expansion 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
very little on those developments within Bri- 
tain thereafter which provided the impulsion 


for further expansion or determined the way 
the empire was organized; little again on the 
cultural values settlers took with them or which 
were exported to non-settlement colonies, but 
which provided much of the cement of empire; 
hardly anything on the eventual failure of Bri- 
tain to act as the economic hub of an empire in 
the twentieth century, or on the changes in its 
social pyschology which destroyed moral confi- 
dence in empire in its final decades. What hap- 
pened might, it seems, have happened to 
almost any European state. 

Perhaps Lloyd prefers to leave his readers to 
draw their own conclusions; perhaps he does 
not believe that there was any British imperial 
Zeitgeist) and perhaps he is right. Yet at the' 
end one looked for at least one brooding chap- 
ter. and it was not there. The story may not 
need retelling on this scale until sufficient new 
research has been done to make this necessary, 
yet there is still scope for a broad interpretative 
history of an empire whose shape and charac- 
ter were not merely the shadow of events. 


Getting it together 


John Guy 


ALANG.R. SMITH 

The Emergence of a Nation State: The 
Commonwealth of England 1529-1660 
479pp. Longman. £15.95 (paperback, £8.50) . 
0582489733 
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The Tudors and Stuarts are well endowed with 
text-books: new ones need to be justified. Alan 
G. R. Smith's publisher offers a roll of drums: 
this series “eschews” conventional boundary 
dates; to meet "practical requirements” 
volumes treat key themes in concise chapters 
"short enough to be rapidly absorbed". These 
claims will shortly receive attention; mean- 
while Dr Smith’s distinctive but unbalanced 
achievement must be welcomed. 

The test of a text-book is whether it com- 
municates the climate of opinion in its subject 
, as well as facts; whether it cap be appreciated 
by teachers as well as students. I do not think 
Penry. Williams’s The Tudor Regime has been 
displaced as the best thematic treatment of the 
Tudors. However, the central core of Smith’s 
book, on the period from 1558 to 1618, meets a 
real need. He elucidates the problems of gov- 
ernment and religion; he divides Elizabeth’s 
reign into three separate phases each with its 
own mood and preoccupations; he offers com- 
raendably stern criticism of royal inertia during 
the last years of the reign. Despite the success 
of late-Elizabethan foreign policy, the queen 
left Ertgiand unable to fight a foreign war with- 
out engendering domestic political friction. 
Smith suggests, in effect, that Elizabeth purch- 
ased domestic stability In her war years at the 
expense of long-term income. None of this is in 
itself new, but the case is argued chronological- 
ly ih a- sustained and judicious manner. The 
reader Is carried along. 

The early years of James I’s reign, too, are 
given healthy and enlightened treatment - 
relations; between Crown and Parliament, 
faction, financial problems, and^ James’s own 
abilities and weaknesses appear iri useful pers- 
pective. But the imbalance of this book becom- 
es obvious when we pass the year 1618: Smith 
has written twice as touch on the Tudors as the • 
Stuarts. Thus pre-1603 discussion gets 246 
pages, post-1603 only 123. The crucial decade 
after 1618 is compressed into eight pages: the 
spacious analysis afforded to Henry Vin and 
Elizabeth is followed by a breathless romp. In 
Smithfs defence it might be said that Only rarely 
does lie lose his grip between 1618 and the Civil 
War. He over-reacts to the problems of the 
1620s by reporting that the Parliament of 1624 
was the only One,of its generation to pass any 
private legislation, and when he -speaks of a 
“true opposition" at work' in the Commons 
against Charles I in 1628. Iri fact, two private 
acts were passed In 1625 and nineteen in 1628 
(one of which, the naturalization of James 
Freese, did not make the table in the sessional 
print).- Whether or not a “true opposition" ex- 
isted in 1628 is more complex, but since Sir 
John Coke, secretary of Stale, 'and Thomas 
Wentworth, later earl of Strafford, were 


squarely behind the Petition of Right, the mat- 
ter is, to say the least, doubtful. 

But my chief disagreement on the Stuarts 
arises over the gentry controversy. We are first 
told that firm conclusions are difficult, but are 
then assured that between 1540 and 1640 the 
gentry rose from perhaps 5,000 to 15,000 fami- 
lies, that gentlemen as a group “undoubtedly” 
held a larger proportion of the land in 1640, 
and that these gentry were “wealthier and 
more self-confident" as a group than they had 
been a century earlier. These claims are con- % 
traversal, especially when fed undiluted into 
analysis of the origins of the Civil War; at the 
very least the existence of J. P. Cooper's paper 
on “The Social Distribution of Land and Men 
in England” should have been acknowledged. 

What have we on the earlier Tudors? The 
account of Henry V1U, the Reformation, and 
the mid-Tudor polity more than suffices; the 
economic, demographic and social back- • 
ground is partied lariy wejl sketched. However, : 

■ no real advanced made on G. R. Elton's -Re- 
form and Reformation, which remai ns the best 
account of the pre -Elizabethan period. Brad- 
shaw, Jenrijfer Loach and Tiltlerget a look re- 
but the interpretation is primarily Professor 
Elton's, 

Smith attempts to chronicle England's gene- - * 
sis as a “nation state" after 1529, but this 
approach can be questioned. The secular ini- 
perium, spiritual supremacy and provincial 
self-determination that were the triple compo- 
nents of Henrician ideology did not, in my 
opinion, provide sufficient impetus on their 
own towards England's development as a na- 
tion state. At least two prominent Henricians, 
Creamer and Christopher St German, wan ted 
an international settlement of reformed doc- 
trine in the wake of the breach with Rome - 
Cranmerdid not give up until 1552. Add to this 
the militant Catholic constituency in Eli- 
zabeth's reign, the serious issues of conscience ; 
raised in Mary's reign and during the making of 
the Elizabethan church settlement, together.*.. 1 
with some modern conclusions upon the Tudor ’ 

localities, and it becomes difficult to accept (he 
Tudor "nation state" idea much before 1590. 

This question Is perhaps linked to the pub- 
lisher’s drums. I cannot see anything very ori- 
ginal about 1529 or 1660 as boundary dates, but 
1529 will tend to propel writers towards the 
“nation state” thesis. It did this to J, A. i 
Froude, the early chapters of whose Hisiofy of ; 
England, beginning at that date, were called . 
“John^ Bullish" by Carlyle. 1 ' ; i 

More worrying is the publisher’s perception 
of “practical requirements". Six to eight-page * 
chapters throughout are a blight. The quality 
of Smith’s interpretation Is Unaffected, but (he 
short chapters dislocate continuity, encourage 
some unnecessary repetition, and proliferate 
; cross-references. They are symptomatic of the 
malaise whereby historical writing is filleted 
before it is fed to the young. Dr Smith has 
enhanced students’ understanding of the Eli- 
zabethan and Jacobean age by his perspective. 

It Would be tragic if this series fosters, unwit- .*, 
tingly through its format, ■ undergraduate 
sciolism. 
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The logician at large 


Alan Bell 

A. J. AYER 
More of My LlTe 
224pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002170033 

More of My Life continues for a further seven- 
teen years Part of My Life, published in 1977. 
It sees A. J. Ayer at the age of thirty-five, 
leaving a Fellowship at Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, in 1946 for a chair at University College 
London, through the overstated climacteric of 
his fortieth birthday, into a second marriage 
"■ (via numerous liaisons), then back to Oxford 
as Wykeham Professor of Logic and Fellow of 
New College. 

As in Part of My Life , one of the most in- 
teresting features of this autobiographical 
instalment fs the brisk reassessment of Sir 
Alfred’s own earlier philosophical work; in the 
first volume Language, Truth and Logic was 
somewhat dismissive ly appraised. Now 77ie 
Problem of Knowledge is preferred to his best- 
known work. Though outright repudiation is 
rare the author from time to time shows him- 
self cross about the inadequacies of various 
articles. 

The post-war reconstruction of the phil- 
osophy department at University College is a 
straightforward piece of academic administra- 
tive history, and its routine domestic nature 
probably turns the author's thoughts to his 
foreign excursions. International organiza- 
tions provided many opportunities for travel 
abroad, particularly welcome at a time when 
austere exchange controls hampered merely 
recreational journeys. Congresses allowed a 
measure of gastronomic exploration; at a ban- 
quet in Bordeaux he limbered up on liivre d la 
royale for “a number of keen debates, in which 
I took an active, indeed almost aggressive 
part". (He was less satisfied with a Strasbourg 


reply at length, and had to content himself with 
an “I teach logic, not political philosophy”: the 
question, however, was ominous for American 
intellectual life. 

These travels provide an opportunity for 
some Baedeker comments on the philosophi- 
cal scene in various countries, literally from 
China to Peru. Except for a Chinese jaunt that 
included Hugh Casson, Rex Warner and a not- 
ably unsympathetic Stanley Spencer, the 
travelogues are deployed with the dogged in- 
sistence of a purveyor of old holiday snaps. 
“Flying across Siberia was a wearisome busi- 
ness. My chief impression was that of the im- 
mense size of the country." Very flat, Norfolk. 

Growing reputation in his profession was 
matched by a rapidly burgeoning public fame. 
The Third Programme had given him an open- 
ing in broadcasting, so he was already tech- 
nically experienced when taken up by tele- 
vision. “If in the ensuing years I became some- 
thing of a public figure”, it was due to The 
Brains Trust , that skilfully balanced combina- 
tion of education and entertainment, serious 
but never too solemn, so redolent of its period. 
The personalities and procedures of the pro- 
grammes are described in detail, sometimes 
almost question by question, and the demise of 
this middle-brow, welterweight cultural phe- 
nomenon is justifiably lamented. 

Malcolm Muggeridge is criticized for “allow- 
ing his prominence on television to aggrandize 
his self-esteem", but Ayer himself merely con- 
fesses to having “enjoyed the publicity” the 
programmes brought him. “What I liked best", 
he remarks (and this is paralleled by one of 
A. J. P. Taylor’s major pleasures of life), 
“was being recognized by taxi-drivers, and this 
happened surprisingly often.” 

As in the previous volume. Sir Alfred's 
bump of amativeness is shown to be well 
developed. Many liaisons are described, long- 
lasting or quickly terminated, with partners 
named or unnamed; seductions are sometimes 


have aspired to, his own atheist position being 
constant in his public as well as his academic 
life. So well did he become known for it that his 
friend Lord Pakenham protested in the House 
of Lords against his and Julian Huxley's being 
allowed to appear on The Brains Trust. When 
Ayer and Father Copleston, SJ, debated Free 
Will on Welsh television, delays caused by an 
electrical failure led to their being plied with so 
much drink by the producers that they were 
both incoherent during the actual broadcast: 
deuce. Graham Greene invited Ayer to chal- 
lenge his faith with rational arguments, but 
soon asked him to desist: advantage Ayer. 
Somerset Maugham summoned him to the 
Villa Mauresque to provide reassurance that 
there was no after-life. Ayer obliged, but he 
found Lord Beaverbrook as a fellow-guest. He 
accordingly trimmed his opinions with the ex- 
pected pliability of a domestic chaplain, by a 
muted commendation of the comforting cer- 
tainties of Calvinism, showing an adaptability 
at variance with the snubs to Christians else- 
where in the book. Deuce again? 

Ayer's professional career developed apace. 
He was elected young to a then senescent 
British Academy, still severely restricted in its 
numbers. There were of course disappoint- 
ments, and some attacks (including a mis- 
chievous assertion that the ethical position of 
Language, Truth and Logic provided a spring- 
board for fascism), but his successful rebuild- 
ing of a small but powerful department at Uni- 
versity College was a professorial achievement 
to be reckoned with. 


hardly aware of the Regius Chair" that Mr' 
Taylor mentioned in his recent memoirs of Z 
senior historical post. Ayer was fully aw£ 
that the Oxford chair carried more preX 
than the London appointment, and it offered! 
challenge both in administration and la ohil 
osophy: he had a distaste for the terminoU 
of Austinian linguistic philosophy and hoped 
to be able to counteract its influence. ^ 

There are some traditional Oxford toudw 
in the later pages. To make the new professor 
feel really welcome, the procedures of the coo- 
troversial election meeting - confidential hot 
no doubt promptly procurable in the King’s 
Arms - were recounted to him in detail, since 
he was “bound to learn it from the grapevine". 
There is even a highly characteristic internal 
dispute with the college chaplain over the 
allocation of Ayer’s fine set of bachelor rooms 
after his remarriage. 

In New College, to which he became de- 
voted, he shared a staircase with a disting- 
uished classical scholar. "The sound of ft 
typewriter was audible from my bathroom. 
Term after term 1 used to hear it spinning out 
his commentary on Thucydides.” "Spinning 
out' is a lapse from the author's normally lucid 
and accurate prose; if typewriters can Indeed 
spin, "spinning” by itself would have been a 
suitable word, for his colleague’s commentary, 
though extensive, is in fact a model of con-' 
cision and not factitiously drawn out. One can- 
not help feeling at the conclusion of this further 
instalment of Sir Alfred Ayer's autobiography 


When the Wykeham professorship at Ox-, that it would have better been conceived as, or 
ford became vacant, not for Ayer the “1 was reduced to, a closely woven single volume. 

Pickwick in the Punjab 


1951 a New York -immigration officer asked, 
“Socialist philosophy?", when examining 
Ayer’s passport during a stopover on a journey 
to Lima. For once be resisted the temptation to 


lovers”. 

On his travels in Russia he encountered a 
Moscow philosopher whose wife was “a pro- 
fessor of atheism”. It is a title Ayer might well 


brothers, and so many other Victorian men of 

Hugh Tinker action). 

: If his role during those early Punjabdayswa 

BRIAN MONTGOMERY that of a pacifier, he showed himself as much i 

• Monty's Grandfather; A life’s service for the man of b(ood and jron as John Lawrence, TO 

Z “ Uam Hodaon and John Nicholson <Stai the 

140pp. Poole: Blandford. £6.95. crisis of 1857 buret upon a flaccid and compU- 
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Upstairs, downstairs 


f : Frahces Partridge 

RONALD FRASER 

In Search pf a Past; The Manor House, 
> - Amnersfipld 1933-45 
‘ . I87ppi Versa £15 (paperback, £3.95). 
0*091 092X 


tittle Ronnie spent most of his time with the 
. staff, and they are. the witnesses he sought out 
much lafor-to give the vivid, amusing testimony 
which brings life at the Manor HouBe ( u floating 
like a liner on an empty sea”) hauntingly be- 
. fore the reader’s .mind. The subject of Gass 
.very soon, emerges as central to the book. The 
Captain and his young and beautiful wife Janey 
are absorbed in their own pleasures; they can 
be charming to their servants, while remaining 
smugly unaware of the often sharp criticisms .of 
themelyes, being exchanged below -stairs. 

■ 'they|d walk by you as if you were a heap of 
• muck", says Bert. And Well , yMiy should it be 


The grandfather of the Field Marshal - and of 
his younger brother, the author of this book - 
was born in 1809, went to India in 1828, and 
was at the apex of his Indian career during the 
Mutiny and the years immediately following. 
To Colonel Montgomery, his grandfather must 
seem not too distant; to most of his readers the 
events he records will belong to quite another 
World. Sifting through family papers, Mont- 
gomery has composed a biography and a his- 
tory of the time which is both an acceptable 
* scholarly study and ao agreeable piece of liter- 
ature: for he writes with style and a sure feeling 
for atmosphere and period. 

One would not expect a revisionist version in 
, this account of the great men of the Mutiny 
period: indeed Monty’s Grandfather might 
,« have been from the pen of Sir John Kaye, 
Bopworth Smith, or perhaps Maud Diver. The 
author sees bis forebear and his peers as giants: 


W* -ft*? of a Past describes be cta arming to their servants, while remaining , this account of the great men of the Mutiny 
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crisis of 1857 burst upon a flaccid and compla- 
cent civil and military hierarchy. Like those 
other iron men, Montgomery had an 
Christian conviction of righteousness wnicfl 
enabled him to countenance actions horrifying 
(in all probability) to those unequipped with 
similar ideological certainties. 

Perhaps the worst atrocity of the Mutiny w? 
the killing - not in the heat of battle tat t»y 
quasi-judicial murder - of nearly 500 men u 
the 26th Native Infantry who, having been op- 
armed in their barracks at Mian Mir, nadgp 
berserk and murdered four of their offi ■ 
Five hundred for four is on the Lidice scaie. 
Evensuchia tough, Punjab adminutrator 
W.W.Thorbum described this as"a ft - 
executed butchery”. Yet Sir Robert 
mended Cooper, who supervised the 
bath, as follows: 
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AH honour to you for what you have donflj»W 
well you did it . . . . ItwiUbeafMther in^^ 

long as you live There will bo wmesWJJ 

have them all picked up and send th ?® 
have had slaughter enough and we want a * .un, 
troops here .... Tho other three regime ^ 
Mir were’ very, shaky yesterday, but I banjj 
,-they will go now.. I wish they would • • • 

.man would escape if they do. 1 1 ] 

. . : Brian Montgomery has not 

this terrible, letter; Because hiVtnbaw 

grandfathm- Is honest in all its detail ^ 
find much in this book to reveal 
Empire in India was about, both for g . 

• evil;* ’ " i • ' • . ' ' ■' 1 ^ 

A Viceroy's India: Leaves from tord Cut 

note-book by the Marquess Cui^n ^ 
toil has been edited by. Pete r RjJB ^ 
Sidgwick arid Jackson. £12,95 ; ^. 0 f ^ys 
as a selectipn from the two booto ^ 
^ ; j ihf former 
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Arnold Bennett. The Journals. 599pp. Pen- 
guin. £4.95. 0 14 057 006. □ This selection was 
first published by Penguin in 1954, and mate- 
rial since made available has been added to 
complete a series covering Bennett's life from 
1896 to 1929. It is a range which shows his 
social as well as his literary development, but 
equally reveals a consistency in the mode of 
observation; the same rather self-consciously 
literary approach to recording raw fact as a 
possible preparation for fiction is maintained 
throughout his writing career. His range of 
literary contacts is very wide: one can find here 
Eliot on the Waste Land notes or Osbert Sit- 
well reconciled to Siegfried Sassoon after a 
brief estrangement, as well as John Lane and 
Eden Phillpotts from an earlier period. The 
plain text is usually intelligible without annota- 
tion, but it should never have been put out at 
such length without an index. Frank Swlnner- 
ton’s avuncular and affectionate introduction, 
which manages to say scarcely anything about 
the journals themselves, has long since had its 
day, and' in view of thirty years’ subsequent 
biographical and editorial work was not worth 
reprinting as a preface to this useful selection. 

A. S. B. 

Neville Cardus. Autobiography 288pp. 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 0 241 11286 9. DThis 
Autobiography (first published in 1947, and 
reviewed in the TLS of September 20 that 
year) offers an extraordinary glimpse into a 
lost cultural terrain. Poor, illegitimate, Mancu- 
nian, besotted with cricket and learning, 
Cardus adopted a voracious and austere course 
of self-improvement that led him via the post of 
assistant cricket “pro" at Shrewsbury to C. P. 
Scott's Manchester Guardian. There he be- 
came both purple-prosed cricket correspon- 
dent and distinguished music critic. Entertain- 
ing anecdotes abound; the ravishments of 
R&njitsinjhl and Emmot Robinson an evoked, 
Sr Thomas Beecham brought to bombastic 
life, the culture of high-minded liberal Lan- 
cashire exquisitely portrayed. Yet the prose, 
and the book, reeks of the agony of the 
wtodidact and the tortured repression of the 
self. It Is splendid , fascinating and irritating. Of 
^ personal life - his marriage, his reasons for 
sitting out the Second World War in Australia, 
bis feelings about the treatment meted out to 
him by Cyril Alington and Scott - there is 
scarcely a hint; of his work and milieu, an 
enchanting feast. 

DJ. 

Edward Cecil. 77ie Leisure of an Egyptian 
Official. 314pp. Century. £4.95. 0 7126 0444 8. 
D Lord Edward Cecil was attached to the 
Egyptian Civil Service as, consecutively! 
.Under Secretary for War, Under Secretary for 
finance and Financial Adviser, before and 
during the First World War. Originally written 
for the amusement of bis family and friends this 
description of the work and social life of an 
^ypHan Official gives a vivid and humorous 
picture of the types of people and situations he 
to* to deal with; more or less corrupt Egypt- 
ians, with plausible sounding schemes for, for 
example, selling the Government land it 
already , owns; a meeting of adipose and 
*?poriflc Egyptian Ministers to discuss their 
*nmmer, offices, where one particularly fleshy 
Minister-breaks his chair arid Cecil is terrified 
Jbat this will herald a demand for new office 
roriutunj; parties of various kinds - lunch 
Parties,, suppqr- parties, balls. Everything is 
described brilliantly with a devastatingly accu- 
We but light and fiinny touch. 

. • : . M. E. 

J. French. John Dee: The world of an 
Wtabethan ftiagus. 243pp, Routledge & 
^ganPauji, £6.95. 07102 0385 3,p Ari enigma 
jrihis^ ^Contemporaries just hs much as to his 
"tyriaphejs, John : Dee’s interests combined a 


Graham Greene (Editor). The Old School. 
237pp. Oxford University Press. £3.50. 0 19 
281482 2. □ This is an enterprising and timely 
resurrection of a book first published in 1934 
and reviewed in the TLS of July 26 that year. 
The contributors include W. H. Auden, Eli- 
zabeth Bowen, L. P. Hartley, Harold Nicol- 
son, Anthony Powell, Stephen Spender, Anto- 
nia White, and the editor himself, with others 
like H. E. Bates (Kettering), Sean O’Faolain 
(Cork) and Walter Greenwood (Salford) to 
leaven the dough of mainly public-school re-' 
miniscence from other parts of the social spec- 
trum. The literary distinction of most of the 
essayists, several of whom have written about 
their schooldays elsewhere, gives their con- 
tributions an autobiographical interest greater 
than the educational theme or the accumulated 
details of Corps and Pop, fagging and the cane, 
“notions" and “honour". The editor's preface 
announces the book as "a premature memo- 
rial" to “so odd a system of education” which it 
was not implausible fifty years ago to regard as 
“doomed”. Its tenacity would no doubt have 
surprised most of Mr Greene’s contributors of 
1934. 

A. S. B. 


And for the Diary period the three chapters on 
"Style of Life", “Licence and Morality" and 
"Taste and Curiosity" provide a valuable com- 
mentary. This reprint has some shoddy “line 
drawings" but appears to lack the illustrations 
of the original, to which references have been 
allowed to remain in the text. The account of 
Pepys's Admiralty career has however been 
enhanced for this edition by the complete text 
of one of his navy reports, a “virtuoso perform- 
ance" which shows his powers of official drafts- 
manship at their most impressive. 

G.N. 


Angela Hewins (Editor). The Ditlen: Memor- 
ies of a man of Stratford-upon-Avon. 180pp. 
Oxford University Press. £2.95. 0 19 281345 5. 
□ The Dillen contains the lightly edited 
memories of George Hewins, a well-known 
local “character” until his death in 1977, who 
was born in 1878 among the very poor of 
Stratford. His account of his first forty years 
begins with a passing mention of the rogue 
chemist who sold his mother “some medicine 
to get rid o’ you”, and continues the chronicle 
of his upbringing by his aunt Cal and a 
succession of jobs, poverty and struggle , which 
was intensified after marriage and children at 
the age of eighteen. George's account, which is 
presented here with a brief introduction, 
photographs, maps and glossary, was taped by 
his grandson’s wife, Angela Hewins, between 
1975 and 1977. It gives a good impression of the 
authentic voice of oral tradition, a sly narrative 
genius, interspersed with songs and snatches of 
dialogue. He tells stories (mainly lewd) and 
takes for granted aspects of poverty - such as 
his family’s sleeping arrangements of six 
children in one bed; parents, baby and eldest 
son in the other - which now take an effort of 
will to believe. 

L.D. 


■ jjj? 1 !* of toe practical (Vitruvian archl- 
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Julian Maclarbn-Ross. Memoirs of the For- 
ties. 348pp. Penguin, £4.95. 0 14 057 016 0.D 
This oddly shapeless book, first published 
posthumously in 1965, and reviewed In the 
TLS of October 21 that year, is a production 
entirely characteristic of its author’s later 
years. Alan Ross’s introduction points to the 
long history of disregarded advances and un- 
fulfilled promises that lies behind it. It is amaz- 
ing that he was able to persuade Maclaren- 
Ross to write so much of his intended full auto- 
biography, in chapter form, as London Mag- 
azine articles, for cash on the nail. Disjointed 
though the result is, it gives a highly evocative ' 
picture of the literary life of wartime Fitzrovia, 
with episodes involving Graham Greene, Cyril 
Connolly, . Tambiniuttu, _Alup..Lewi$, and 
; many others, as well-RS the, pub culture so 

! redolent of'the plate andrperiod. 'Six. short 
stories, several of them dealing with the admin- 
istrative bungiings of arpiy authorities, con- 
clude the volume. Mr Ross’s introduction is a 
tribute to the memory of an unusually , deman- 
ding Writer and friend, but. it, qust be sup- 
, plemented by a chapter of Dan Davin s Closing 

■ times and by Anthony Powell's autobiography 

to give more of the flavour* of. a manwho wtil be 
V remembered mainly as theorighial .of X. Trap- 
:‘nei in A Dance to the Music of Tints. ^ ? 


James Thurber. The Years with Ross. 274pp. 
Hamish Hamilton, £4.95 . 0 241 11287 7. □ 
James Thurber's only biography, dealing with 
the career of his friend and editor on The New 
Yorker , Harold Ross, was first published in 
1959, eight years after its subject's death. Its 
whimsically reminiscent manner tells more 
than any more formal analysis could of the way 
in which a tough, ill-read journalist managed to 
establish and maintain his magazine as a 
by-word in its day for metropolitan sophistica- 
tion. Some of the most valuable pages give long 
extracts from Ross’s tetchy but deadly accurate 
opinion sheets, showing the infinite pains he 
took to secure just the right literary formula for 
the paper. Whether such draconian supervi- 
sion produced too standardized a result Is 
another matter; even Ross himself, just before 
his death, said that “our trouble is we’re in a 
plush-lined rut”. Thurber's highly individual 
biography shows clearly why Ross came to find 
himself there. 

T.G.D.F. 


Christopher White. Rembrandt. 216pp with 
171 illustrations, 16 in colour. Thames and 
Hudson. £3.95. 0 500 20195 1. □ In this new 
addition to the World of Art series, which was 
first published twenty years ago as Rembrandt 
and his World (reviewed in the TLS of August 
27, 1964), Professor White has revised and 
rewritten much of his original text to take 
recent scholarship into account, and, more 
important, he has widened its scope by intro- 
ducing into the narrative of Rembrandt’s 
fraught life a constant thread of discussion of 
his art, with special emphasis On the graphic, 
work and landscape, but without engaging in 
the polemic surrounding the interpretation of 
many famous paintings. 

A.P, 


Also in paperback 


Richard Baldick (Editor and translator). 
Pages from the Gohcourt Journal, 434pp. 
Penguin. £4.95. 0 14 057014 4. □ First 
published in 1962 and reviewed in the TLS of 
July 20 that year. . 


John Bbames. Memoirs of a Bengal Civilian. 
311pp. Eland Books. £4.95. 0 907871 75 5, □ 
First published in 1961 and reviewed jn the 
TLS of August 11 that year, 


Lesley Blanch. The Wilder Shores of Love. 
323pp. Sphere Books. £2.95. 0 349 10329 1. □ 
Pint published in 1954 and reviewed in the 
TLS of October 1 that year. 


Edward Blishen. $orry Dad. 217pp. .Allison 
and Busby. £2.95. 0.85031 593 X. b First 
published in 1978 and reviewed in the' TLS of 
October 27 that yaai 1 , 


Wilfred Blunt. The Dream King: Ludwig IF 
of Bavaria; 198pp. Hamish Hamilton. £4,95. 0 
241 11293 j. □ First published in 1970 and 
reviewed in the TLS of November 20 that year. ■ 

1 ■ ' i . 1 • ' > 

Richard Buckle. Dlaghilev. 616pp. Hamish 
Hamilton £6.95. ; 0 241 11289 3. □ First 
published In 1979, ' . • ’ • ' 


• • Single Volume onpbe 
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not live’ to Investigate it as closely as 
KSd:itsfull catalogtiingand ekplica- 
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Richard Ollard . Pepys, a Biogrnphy. Wty. 

- Qxfoird University Prew. £31.95. 0 19281 4664. 
□ OUard’s fcpvs was first published in 1974 

year. Since then the Winery. UUnun and 
Matthews editloii oftheDjaryKas beencom- 
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Victoria Glbndinnino. Vita: the life of Vita 
Sackx'ille-Wesl. 430pp. Penguin. £3,95. 0 14- 
007161' X. □ First published in 1983 and 
fovievyed.iri the TLS, of September 30 (hat year. 


Iras OrJQO. Images and Shadows . . 278pp. 
(pentpry. £4.95, 0 7126 0345 X. P First 
published Jn 1970. and reviewed iq the n>5 of 
.^Iqyember 43 ■ ‘that year. ; s - • 
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A line from Claude Rawson's review, in last 
week’s . TLSt of Tfte Poetidal Works of Christ- 
opher. Smart, Volutne II, was unfortunately-' 
omitted.' The passage should have read: ”... 
Smart’s imagination worked as often through 
parables fully arid discursively explicated as it 
did through visionary-aphoristic short cuts . His 
Parables of our Lord . , . Ddne into Faniiliar 
Verse (1768) contain over eighty pieces . . . 


We apologize for sin error In the penultimate 
paragraph of Malcolm Vale’s review of Harry 
A. Mlsklmiri’s Money and Power in Fifteenth- 
Century France (October -5). The sentence in 
.question should read: “At one point, he states 
that ’the connection between elevated mint,, 
production and major military encounters has, 
.in thy opinion) been established beyond doubt* 
while , two pages previously, ho speaks of ’very 
low levels of mint production’ in France, 
Burgundy and England at a time of decidedly 
major military encounters . . . .” 


Francb^ Partridge. Jullat A portrait of Julht 
Siracfity. 308pp. Penguin* £4.95. 0 14 057 1017 
9, d First published in 1983 and reviewed in the 
May 1 3 that year. 


Cecil Smith’s Musical Comedy in America, 
referred to by Robert Cushman in hjs review 
(October 5) of Broadway. Babes by Ethan 




% 




Mordden, is now available in a revised and> •: «• 
updated edition from Theatre 4rts ^ooks, l 53 ’’ • 
Waverl’y Pl&ce, New y6tk, NY- 10014.' '* ' 
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